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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT7-BOOKS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


Mokrpis’s Historica TALES. 





Ready for Introduction. 


RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Roddy’s Elementary Geography, $0.50 





Roddy's Complete Geography, - 1.00 1, Amenros. 4. ENGLAND. 7. FRANCE. 
2. GERMANY. 5. GREECE. 8. ME. 
8. Russa. 6. SPAIN. 9. JAPAN AND CHINA 
Lamp’s TALES AKES eae ee ee ee 
By H. JUSTIN RODDY, M. &., a mee Oe Pad 2 ttt OS 





The Historical Tales, by Charles Morris, are exceptionally 
serviceable as Supplementary Readers. Each volume is 
complete in itself, containing stories of a distinctive country 
or people. The author does not confine himself to bare 
narrative, but weaves in descriptions of persons and places, 
and much information as to characters and motives and cus- 


Department of Geography, First Pennsylvania State Normal Schoo? 





; These new books are notable for their brevity of state- 
“'— ment, their simplicity of presentation, their suitability for 





the various school grades, their distinctive illustrations, and 
their simple series of maps drawn on a uniform scale. Just 
enough physiography is included to develop the~ subject 
fundamentally in its true relations, and to give the study a 
new interest. 

The books will appeal to those schools which are tired of 
the somewhat dry and routine work of the old-fashioned 
books, but which are not yet ready to take up the heavier 
and more extended texts. 





For further particulars, send to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


























toms that is entertaining and instructive. These Tales are, 
as the sub-title so happily puts it, “‘ The Romance of Reality,” 
and net one will be overlooked or be carelessly read by the 
boy or girl into whose hands they may fall. 


A Humste Heroine. ByL.E.Tiddeman - - + - - =~ $0.15 
Tuk Stury oF Paut Dompey. By CharlesDickens - - - - .15 
SeLecrep Stories. From HansAndersen - - - - = = 415 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE READERS. 
Book I., with Object Lessons - - - - - += = = 
Book II., wi bject Lessons - - - - - = = = .80 
Book IIf., with Object Lessons -  - - - - - - = 85 
Braue SToRIEs FoR CBILDREN, in 2 Volumes. 
Vol. I , Stories from the Old Testament - - - - - - .% 
Vol. IL., Stories from the New Testament - - - - = .% 


tion Prices will be sent on application. 





Special Introd 
TEACHERS AND SCHOCL OFFICERS 


desirous of introducing new Text-Books are respectfully requested 
to write for terms, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA 








Publishers 
New. York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
FIRST STEPSIN THE ESSENTIALS OF 
HISTORY OF ARITHMETIC 
ENGLAND By arm M. Samummto, M. $, sad 


By ARTHUR May Mowry, A. M., 324 pp. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. Introduc- 
tory price, 70 cents. 


This book has been prepared to meet 
the requirements for a book thoroughly 
suitable for the teaching of English his- 
tory in the grammar grades. It covers 
the essential events in English history by 
centering them about the biographies of 
twenty-nine leaders of the nation. It is 
written in very attractive style and is ab- 
solutely up to date. The illustration of 
the book is especially excellent. Each 
picture is authentic and historically ac- 
curate; each directly reinforces the text. 





structors in Mathematics, State Nor- 
mal School, West Chester, Pa. 344 
pp. Cloth. Introduetory price, 60 
cents. 


This book, while intended for gram- 
mar grades and the higher ee of un- 
graded schools, contains all subjects of 
arithmetic that are regarded essential by 
the leading educators of ers The 
multitude of ee are well-graded, 
practical, and illustrative of a great variety 
of business transactions. Business papers 
in common use are given prominence by 
clear explanations of their purpose and 
uses, and by photographic reproductions 
of their forms. 





SKETCHES OF 
GREAT PAINTERS 


For Young People. By COLONNA MURRAY 
DALLIN. 305 pp. Cloth. -With 54 
illustrations from the Great Masters. 
Introductory price, 90 cents. 


No other single volume presents so 
entertainingly and instructively the biog- 
raphies of the great painters. The boo 
treats of twenty-two masters in the art of 
the leading European nations, from the 
early Italian painters to the modern Eng- 
lish school. It is a book for teachers and 
pupils, delightful for reading and 
instructive for class-room study. Two or 
three characteristic and famous works of 
each painter are reproduced in full page 
pictures. 











The publishers will take pleasure in answering inquiries regarding these or other publications. 


SILVER, 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK, 29-33 East 19th Street 


BURDETT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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If you wish to acquaint yourself with the most 
popular and most successful text-bookKs in arith- 
metic of the time, 
Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic—a book for 
each school year. 


Samples will be mailed for 15 cents each book; and correspond. 
ence with reference to introduction is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


send for sample copies of. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Catalogue sent on application. 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORE 
5 W. Isth Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 





For Slant W: riting: 


lio Boylston Street 
404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 


f L L OTT 1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (verticalar), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, tHererone MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAR LITEEAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good 7 -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Redacedto | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Gosaloguc Free—} Ty AVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


= Kelloga’s Elementary Psychology = 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the precesses by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It isa 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas abeut the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 4, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 
Shaw’s National Question Book. F& 2x2mnations. Contains 


* about 6,600 Questions and An- 
swers on 25 branches of study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 
net, postpaid. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 














RREADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 





<<“ ™, 


ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO. 


© 


“s, NEW YORK 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Aroh Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ann CHEMICALS 


Sole Ageats for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS fer 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. ... 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NBW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application 


TicKet to Cuba 
al a Bargain 


Ticket to Cuba and return may be had 
at a bargain from 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N, Y. 


Wow Ideas 


FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 
that we already have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresh and original for school celebrations. Manu- 
scripts for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musicai 
exercises, pantomimes, tableaux, &c.willreceive prompt 
and careful consideration. Should they meet our aante 
they will be taken for publication onliberalterms. Let 
us hear what you have, 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St,, New York 














A Pointed Argument. <G@uEERED ©st*blished in 1860. 


The Points of ESTERBROOK’S PENS are adapted to the needs of all writers, 


They have 


Fine Points, Medium Points, Blunt Points, Broad Points, and Turned-up Points. Every first-class 


Stationer makes it a point to keep them in stock. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. ${¥,2onncSttcet, Now vores: 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it ef advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ y Senne Association 


Established 17 _, 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago | * 
Positions filled, Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE. FISK TEACHERS. AGENCIES 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave ork. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. yde Block, Spokane. 8 Third St., Pertland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Franciseo. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE ALBERT 











Seventeenth Year In correspondence with six 
thousand schools and colleges. Largest and best 


TEACHERS” (September vacancies: 8i-page Year Book free) BUILDING, 
AGENCY. Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. CHICAGO. 





Oldest and best known in U.S, Est, 1855 
Joun O. Rookwk1u, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
preci ae 
70 Fifth Avenue 


HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, ane | Reelin Rasegier | a Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Govemnesees, for overy Jopartment 0 t Instracti ds Good Schools to Parents. - Call 
. Address “irs. FULTO. peree ohy and pos Teachers’ Agency, 23 unl 


Square, New aad 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Teatiere, “Resists eachorsin Obtaining Post: 


tions. HARLAN P, PRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Business done in every state. We need 1,000 bright 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free. 


KELLOGQG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A Reliable Teachers’ Aid. Established 1889. Circular for stamp. Call or write 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East 9th Street, New York City. 
SCHOOL SOUVENIRS The best, and most universally pleasing, for 

a little money—fitting any purse—suiting 
any taste—are THE BROWN Pictures ; photographic reproductions of nearly 3000 
famous subjects, in vast variety. Illustrated Catalog, 2 cts.; or free if you will 
send Io cts. for assorted samples. 

SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS for Spring and Summer festivals: Arbor 
Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, and all other times. Our assortment is un- 
equaled; we send free the largest Entertainment Catalog ever issued by any house. 

EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS is our motto. No teacher is equipped for 
work without our 144-page Teachers’ Catalog constantly on hand for reference— 
sent free. 


E. L. KELLOGG @ CoO., - 


PATRIOTIC QUOZATIONS 


RELATING TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


Compiled by Atice M. Ketioae. Paper covers. 
15 Pillustrations. Price, 25 cents. 


This is a book much needed. There is 
no other like it. Every school should own 
it. The Quotations are taken from the 
writings of the greatest American authors. 
They are so classified as to be easily re- 
ferred to. 























61 East Ninth Street. New S’ ork 


Vacation Work 
for Teachers 


We want this Summer forty-six young 
men and young women Teachers, who 
have “vim” above the average, to work 
for us, at Institutes, among Teachers out- 
side, among School Boards, and to some 
extent in the better class of homes where 





Ir ConrTarns. 
* Quotations about America—Our Country. they will be welcomed. 
Revolutionary War. 

22 ‘* Washington. We offer pleasant work and a good 
26 e ‘** Independence. ° 

16 3d “Lincoln. chance to make big pay. We have sev- 
- ‘ Landing of the Pilgrims: | eral agents, whom you would certainly not 
86 ra, ‘Grant. consider your superiors, who are steadily 
9 ~ ‘© American Flag. ° P 

87 “ earning $500 a month over their expenses. 


Patriotism 
Total number of Quotations 817. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Féncatonat 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


Write for particulars to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y 
Any and all books supplied. 





FINE ARTS | ney 





A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, scheels 
and athletic clubs of the a 


"s Official Athletic Goods are stan 
b mtr ” oy whi hb in ined 
c! 
adopt Spalding’s Goods as th at best. . 


THE SPALDING sedans e Base Ball, 
Intoreoliogiate } Foot mt Ball, O Official Gaelic, and Aeeoet- 
Bee Ben Oaetale: 1 Poio B Tomar aen "athleti z 
ase Ball a. ‘olo 
ments, Official Boxing ‘ioven. “ Imple- 


aoolbeist upon getting Soaidin *s goods and refuse te 
Bd enany ining ¢ is offered oe Just as good as 


Band, 





ly iustrated cat 
pote 


A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 
York Chicago Denver 


eet ae 














SRN —— a eee” 
This shows the magnificent new home of the 


New England 
CoNnsERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
With this equipment we can now surpass even the 
wonderful results of the past-48 years. Music and 


elocution in all branches. Year-book on request. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
Frank W. HA tg, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 














New York, New York City, 
109 West Fitty-Fourth Street. 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 
Two Years’ Course—Opens Octeber Ist. 
Circulars sent on applica 
Frank A, Manny,Supt. Miss Caroline T: * Haven, Prin. 





Emerson College of Oratory 
CHas. WESLEY EMERSON, President. 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. For catalogue, address 
HENRY LAWRENCE, SOUTHWICK, Dean. 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


NATURE READERS-5c. 


This series ef books for Supplementary 
Reading serves admirably to introduce 
children in elementary grades to a pleas- 
ant acquaintance with the various phases 
of nature. They are prepared by a well- 
known writer, nicely illustrated and charm- 
ingly written. The low price of Five Cents 
a Copy makes it possible to supply a 
whole class at trifling cost. The fifteen 
numbers now ready—all for the second 
and third grades—are as follows: 


No. Pussy Willow and Wake Robin. 
= ape pring Beaut ty and Anemone. 
: he Squirrel and Home. 

Bue Cress and Roses. 

The Story of a Beehive. 

Golden Rod and Aster. 

Stories About Birds, 

. Christmas Stories. 

. Hiawatha and Its Author. 

. Whittier and his Snowbound. 

Thanksgiving Stories. 

. Two Fairy Stories. 

. Robinson Crusoe 

ie. Jack and the Bean Stalk. 
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Stories about Animals. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


WARDROBES WANTED. 


Proposals will be received for the fur- 
nishing to the city of Bradford School Dis- 
trict a sufficient number of wardrobes for 
our new Fifth Ward School Building. 

For particulars bo of the under- 
signed, C. G. BOYD, Secretary, 

BRADFORD, PA, 
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E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Btc., Etc., 

FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York 


Lectures on Teaching 


By J. G. FITCH. 








“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s | 


work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study.” 





Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. - - 61 E. 9th St, New York 


School Architecture 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


and 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


want, of course when considering school building, to study some of the 
best books on School Architecture, that they may be able even to 
fairly value the work of the architects they employ. We recommend 


Gardner's Town and Country School-Houses 35 plans, over 100 illustrations, $2.00, 
postage, Esc. 
Briggs’ Modern American School Buildings, 89 full-page illustrations, $3.20 ; postage 25c. 








Wheelwright’s School Architecture, 250 illustrations. Presents examples of many typical | 2 


and satisfactory schools. $5.00. 
Coburn’s Prize Designs for Rural School Buildings, with illustrations and descriptions, 
25¢. 
Coburn’s How to Decorate the School-Room, principles and suggestions for making a 
_ room attractive, 25c. 

Citizens and School Principals interested in school improvement can 
stimulate healthy and effective public interest and secure for themselves 
much personal satisfaction by buying and loaning some ot the books. 
Try it, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St, N. Y. 








| A Wholesome Tonic 
| Horsford’s 
| _ Acid 

| Phosphate 


Taken when you feel all 
‘« played out,” can’t sleep and 
have no appetite, it nourishes, 
strengthens and imparts new 

. life and vigor. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘ Horsford’s”’ on label. 


| 














Portrait Portfolio of 
Ten Educational Leaders. 


Each 7x11 inches, like Carbon 
Prints, on the finest coated paper, 
mounted on heavy dark gray paper, 
| Price of the set, $1.00. 

Hon. Henry Barnard 

Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler 
Prof. John Dewey 

Pres. Chas. W. Eliot 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall 

Hon. Wn. T. Harris 

Prof. Wm. James 

Horace Mann 

Col. Francis W. Parker 

F. Louis Soldan 

Every teacher wants one or more 
of these Portraits for the home li- 
brary,—even one for such use is 
worth the cost of all. All of them 
are worthy a place in every school- 
room; nothing else at such small 
cost is so good for school-room 
decoration. 


Educational Creeds 


of the XIXth Century, Edited by Ossian H. Lana. 
12mo cloth, (75c.); to teachers 60c. mail, 68¢e. 


This volume contains the foundation 
principles of education as expressed by 
the following great educators, past and 


| present: 
John Dewey Pestalozzi Harris 
Parker Beneke Hinsdale 
Hughes Earl Barnes Seeley 
Boone Hailman Jones 
Holbr: ok Scripture Froebel 
oper Diesterweg Herbuart 


The statements of these leaders of edu- 
cational thought, thus brought together 
under one cover, make a book of the great- 
est value for every thoughtful educator 
and student of pedagogy. 

In a nutshell, it gives the sum total of 
the world’s educational thought. Chap- 
ters are devoted to analyses of Herbart 
and Beneke and a comparison of their 
creeds. A good portrait accompanies 
each creed. 





F. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9thSt., N.Y. 
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What the School May Properly Demand 
of the Library.* 
By Supt. J. M. GREENWoop, Kansas City, Mo. 


This is a thorny subject that needs to be handled 
with circumspection, and in order not to surprise any- 
one I will state that there is a strong probability that 
the temperature of the audience will be subject to con- 
siderable fluctuation during the reading. Demand is 
an arrogant word and implies a threat, supported by a 
display of violence or force in such an amount as to 
compel acquiescence, provoke a combat, or to bring 
about a state of haughty, but dignified silence. For 
the sake of perspicuity as well as fair dealing to both 
parties involved in this connection, the proposition will 
also be stated so that it faces both ways, namely, What 
the School May Properly Demand of the Library, and 
What the Library May Properly Demand of the School. 
To be more explicit let us now substitute the agents for 
the two places where business is transacted as is indi- 
cated in the subject, and these two functionaries will 
stand respectively for the depositories which they rep- 
resent. Shall these forces be braced against each 
other, or shall they work together and for the accom- 
plishment of a common purpose? The resultant, what- 
ever it may be, will depend on the mental attitude of 
each toward the other. By having each change 
places with the other fora short time, and not only 
stand there, but to use his eyes and mind, as it 
were, and to have the same mental perspective—would 
disentangle the situation. Unless this can be done 
satisfactorily, any effort to produce unity of sentiment 
and harmonious action, may just as well be abandoned. 
Three different situations are possible ande qually prob- 
able, and they may be stated as follows: 1. Both li- 
brarian and teacher looking at the joint relationship 
from the same viewpoint. 2. Both directly antago- 
nistic—neither willing to advance or to recede—a state 
of absolute independence and exclusiveness. 3. One 
willing to conciliate and reconcile differences, and the 
“other wrapped in the solitude of his own originality.” 

It is plain sailing with any kind of a reading chart 
when the first condition prevails. Under the second, 
war, famine, pestilence are blessings in disguise com- 
pared to such formidable obstacles ; and when the third 
stage supervenes, it may fitly be described as a state of 
highly indignant neutrality. I simply note the possi- 
bility of the different complications that may arise from 
bringing so many contingent, discordant, inflammable 
elements together with supposed jarring interests. 

The Basic Facts. ‘ 


It is a law of the more advanced mathemathical 
sciences that when one variable depends upon another 
variable so that any change in the one produces a cor- 
responding change in the other, they are said to be 
functionally related, or that one of these variables is a 
function of the other. Under acontrary supposition of 
absolute independence, each variable, whether human or 
mathematical, must be treated as unrelated to another 
so faras this special investigation is concerned. Grant- 
ing this assumption, it is the province of this paper to 
point out, ina rough sort of way, what kind of func- 


ee 


*Paper read before the Library Section, N. E. A., July 11, 


tional relations ought to subsist between these two in- 
dependent variables—the librarian and the school 
teacher, and to emphasize this relationship, and to sug- 
gest a tentative working basis. The writer fully ap- 
preciates the magnitude and the difficulty of the task, 
and he recognizes that a layman should speak cautiously 
upon a subject that has been so generally evaded in dis- 
cussions hitherto. Under such strained relations it may 
be assumed that neither interested party will be anxious 
to reveal critically and in a cold-blooded fashion the 
poverty of his own mind in the presence of the other 
whom he may regard with a degree of suspicion. 

This assertion is based solely upon the belief that 
when each is working behind cover and not in the open, 
and endeavoring to conceal rather than to reveal de- 
fects it is diffieult to get at the facts. Such being the 
case, there are two alternatives—that of abstention or 
a frank conversation covering the situation. The latter 
method of procedure with reasonable people will usually 
result in a satisfactory agreement. Progress cannot be 
assured to the pupils unless the teacher and the libra- 
rian work harmoniously at every point along the line. 
Slipping cogs in the mental machinery of either is haz- 
ardous, jerky, unsatisfactory. 

If the ideas of the librarian and the teacher be con- 
current as to what boys and girls should read, or 
their ideas should run in the same general direction, 
without considering by wkom they were first set in mo- 
tion, it greatly simplifies the situation, facilitates the 
work and would probably require only a few preliminary 
observations to dispose of the subject. Unfortunately 
such is not the case, and it does not appear, judging 
from present indications, that these functionaries as 
distinct classes will come to a hearty agreement at an 
early date. Too often each appears to be officially su- 
per-sensitive of his own worth, importance, and dignity 
for the benefit of the children. The writer believes 
that each ought to take his readings from the same 
mental level and read forward and backward. To geta 
better idea how these states of mind have been pro- 
duced, let us get back into the intellectual workshops 
of these purveyors of public intelligence, and examine 
the motives of each, and determine whether it be possi- 
ble to find a common ground upon which they may stand 
so that their thoughts will flow in the same channel and 
that they may work for the accomplishment of the same 
object. Itis conscientiously believed by a large num- 
ber of librarians that only a few teachers are well read, 
and consequently that a very large majority read little 
that is useful or stimulating. On the other hand many 
teachers feel that librarians are a pedantic, captious, 
fault-finding clique, who take special delight in pointing 
out how little teachers really know and in exaggerating 
their eccentricities, and judging them as a class by a 
few erratic teaching freaks. There is some truth and 
much error in both positions. It is a lamentable fact, 
however, that a vast majority of teachers do not con- 
tinue to improve in knowledge after leaving school, and 
few keep up fully abreast in the subjects they studied 
in high school or college, or even enter a new field of 
intellectual activity after graduation. Perhaps most 
teachers are no more dilatery in this respect than other 
graduates engaged in different vocations. Ordinary 
human nature is a weak affair at best, and much of it is 
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satisfied to get along with as little exertion and serious 
thinking and reading as is possible in order to retain an 
air of “learned respectability,” while only a few rise to 
loftier heights and continually strive to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge, or add to their stock of in- 
formation. Most are guided by a species of deceptive 
reasoning. and are content to reject the law of continu- 
ous growth, and to accept instead, that of diminishing 
intellectual returns, and upon this hypothesis, it is easy 
to account for the non-progressive and the retrograde 
condition of so many teachers. The few earnest men 
and women that are influenced by higher and nobler 
purposes should not be confounded with the everlasting 
sons and daughters of rest. Let us keep these classes 
apart in thinking on this subject, but it is indisputable 
that in all grades of schools from the lowest to the 
very highest, there are those who get into positions and 
just manage to hold on without hardly having a new in- 
tellectual mental sensation once a year, and if one 
strong sensation should getin by accident, it would pro- 
duce a Mount Pelee shock in the brain centers, and 
were the facts correctly reported from all parts of the 
country, the assartion would be fully substantiated. 
That it is so, isnot aa obscure question when one con- 
siders that of the large majority of the teaching force 
of the nation only a few have been qualified for the 
work, while the vast body follows low educational 
ideals. Keen, sharp-witted men and womenin the libra- 
ries soon become acquainted with the men and women in 
every community who are intelligent and strong 
readers. A microscope is not needed to find them; 
neither does it require a life time for one in such a po- 
sition to find out one’s mental characteristics. What 
one reads himself or recommends children and young 
people to read, is a good index to one’s literary taste. 
It is perfectly natural for the librarian to judge of the 
literary tastes of the recommenders and the width and 
depth of their attainments. Literary judgments are 
com non in all other professions, and that of the libra- 
rain is no exception. 


Great Minds. 


Richly endowed and noble minds are so constituted 
that they naturally seek contact with those of a still 
higher and more solid order, while those of meager at- 
tainments, if suspicious and narrow, frequently avoid 
everything of a disquieting nature, or that would expose 
mental deficiencies. Librarians, asa class, however, are 
more willing to help teachers promote the welfare of 
school children than the teachers are to work in con- 
junction with librarians. Each class looks at the mat- 
ter differently, yet librarians put themselves to great 
inconvenience in assisting teachers and pupils to become 
better acquainted with books bearing on certain sub- 
jects. and by their kindly sympathy and excellent ad- 
vice, they do much for the children, and lighten the 
work of the teachers, but their best intentioned efforts 
are not always crowned with success. Not mutually 
understanding each other they work at cross purposes. 


The Influence of Books. 


Books in some strange manner are regarded as sacred 
things, and confusion may also arise from the fact that 
a pupil is directed to pick out informatign from a het- 
erogeneous collection of authors, all strange to him. 
In his text-books he knows where to find much of what 
he wants, but in the library the multiplicity of authors 
confuses rather than clears up any one point. Young 
people do little in the way of generalizing. They work 
with individual and simple conditions at first and for a 
long time ; hence, instead of. general and widespread- 
ing questions being given to them to investigate, they 
should be taught how to concentrate their efforts on 
specific and well authenticated instances. In a literary 
sense, it is always better for a reader to get a bird’s-eye 
view of the present state of a subject or science rather 
than to spend a great deal of time in finding out what 


has been written in all the past, beginning with myths 
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and folk-lore, and probably at the end of a life-time, 
getting down to the close of the eighteenth century or 
at the beginning of the nineteenth. Encyclopedic 
knowledge should not be exacted of immature minds. 


A Delicate Point. 


Another matter of rare occurrence is that a teacher 
from his desk in school recommends books that only a 
few persons ever read,—and never in the sitting room 
or parlor,—and the boys and girls in the high school 
come to the library and insist that the books be handed 
out, because the teacher had recommended them. Un- 
der the circumstances the mild protest of the librarian | 
is not understood, and if he insinuate that it is not pious 
Sunday school literature, the announcement at the 
school produces an upsetting of the teacher’s equilib- 
rium that is not reassuring-to the pupils. The breach 
is widened, the teacher feels chagrined, humiliated, and 
oftentimes is offended. Had the teacher consulted the 
librarian beforehand, such incidents would not occur. A 
case in point. Once I knew a well meaning teacher to 
recommend a class of boys and girls to read “ Selections 
from Leaves of Grass.” That teacher did not know 
from personal knowledge that Walt Whitman used all 
the leaves in the forest in most of his poems except 
“Fig Leaves.” It is perfectly plain to every one that 
books of doubtful propriety should never be recom- 
mended to high school pupils to read, much less to grade 
pupils. The librarian is a far safer guide in all such 
matters than teachers who get their information thru 
round-about channels, or thru traditional sources. 
There is only one sure test of a book’s value to the 
reader, and that is,—in what condition does it leave the 
mind after reading it? 

Duplicating Books. 

Library books should be duplicated to satisfy the de- 
mand made by pupils for books bearing on certain lines 
of work,—not in the nature of text-books, but for col- 
lateral reading. Should a pupil wish to investigate a 
particular line of library work in order to make a report 
to his class, and he wants to consult the best authori- 
ties, he should apply to the librarian for supplementary 
reading. It would always expedite matters if the 
teacher would send word a day or two in advance to the 
librarian when pupils are expected to consult library 
books, in order that the books may be selected and put 
on tables in the consultation room ready for use and an 
attendant in charge to give proper directions to the 
class. 

A Personal Experience. 


A strange, inexplicable feeling is always produced on 
my mind when I first enter a large library. I feel my 
own poverty andignorance insuch apresence. The first 
time I went into a large library was in St. Louis. There 
the books stood in rows on shelves. Their titles I did 
not know. Each volume to me represented some impor- 
tant truths, and it was valuable for some purpose. I 
felt my utter helplessness, was bewildered, dumofounded. 
I wanted to stay there and read always, yet I knew no 
one. Perhaps it is only certain sensitive natures that 
are impressed in this manner, yet it is my belief that 
there are many such who look for and feel the need of 
guidance in the presence of all earthly greatness. 


Sending High School Pupils to the Library. 


For one to search for what he wants in a blind sort 
of way, groping, as it were, in the dark, without any 
light to guide him except the injunction to “hunt and 
he will be rewarded,” is not far from adding insult to 
injury. An experienced hunter by reason of his knowl- 
edge of landmarks can thread his way over rugged 
mountains, or across wide expanses of prairie ; but the 
unskilled in bibliography is simply a wanderer in a 
strange land without a single mark to guide him. He 
is a feeler in Egyptian darkness. 

But the question of how to make pupils feel at home 
in the library when they first begin to go there to con- 
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sult books, is one that is far reaching for attraction or 
repulsion. Having thought over this subject considera- 
bly, the writer is clearly of the opinion that one of the 
most succesful ways of removing these confused mental 
states is fer the teacher to take up a library catalog in 
the recitation room and to have tne pupils study it and 
become familiar with the simpler methods of classifying 
books. This should be the first preliminary instruction 
given in the line of reading, outside of pupils’ text-books, 
and not from a selected list of books made up froma 
teacher's list or some other ideal collection. Then 
when the pupils go to the library, mutually confidential 
relations should be established between the teacher and 
the librarian soas to avoid friction at every point. 

This presupposes on the part of the teacher a tolera- 
ble familiarity with the resources of the library, and at 
least a general knowledge of what the library contains 
aleng special lines in which the teacher or pupils may 
be interested. This is not a violent presumption. Too 
often the teacher knows nothing or next to notbing of 
what the library contains, and in consequence of this 
defective information, the pupils blunder along in 
search of information. The pupils when directed by 
the teacher to go to the library to examine a particular 
book, should be directed to get information on that par- 
ticular subject. In this way they will get the best the 
library contains. Owing to a misconception of the real 
function of the library and its resources the pupil is fre- 
quently placed ata disadvantage and he becomes dis- 
gusted with the entire management, and leaves the 
library with a feeling of bitter disappointment. Thus 
antagonism is often engendered when it could have 
been avoided by using a little tact at first. First im- 
pressions are usually the most lasting. 

Ward School Pupils and the Library. 

I purpose giving somewhat more explicit directions 
in regard to ward school pupils who go to a place where 
books are kept in an orderly manner. To study printed 
catalogs and systems of classification, to examine books 
on the shelves in the most superficial manner, will foster 
a sort of literary atmosphere, oftener of deeper im- 
pression than mere book talk. The innumerable ques- 
tions and conundrums that school boys and girls are 
called upon to find out, is another way of familiarizing 
them with library books. It is a hopefulsign. In rum- 
maging over so many pages and thru so many books 
some real knowledge is gained, a mere hahit, perhaps, 
and yet it is certainly a great thing to know where in- 
formation may be found. 

When pupils first go to the library, they should be in- 
troduced to the librarian or assistant librarian who 
ought to welcome them with a firm grasp of the hand 
and with a few words of sympathy. Upon their arrival 
the librarian would do well to take them thru the lib- 
rary and give them a few brief explanations, and soon 
they will reach the fact that knowledge is somewhat ar- 
bitrarily mapped off into departments, and it helps to 
bring order out of confusion for the young to grasp this 
idea early in life, and later, when one starts out to find 
a bit of information, he has some vague notion at least 
of the direction in which he must look. 

Not only young people, but many of mature years 
and of considerable experience wander into a library 
looking around in an aimless sort of way. They see 
too much and too little. There should be no artificial 
or natural barriers imposed between children and the 
reservoirs of knowledge. The gateways should be wide 
open. Of course the best way to have ward school 
children visit the library is in company with their 
teachers; or, if this be impracticable, the teacher 
should give them a letter of introduction to the libra- 
rian or assistant, stating each pupil’s name, address, 
school, and the object of their visit. Thus they are 
able to feel at home at the outset, and they will gladly 
return at the first opportunity. Little children trained 
in this way soon fee] as much at home in the library as 
elsewhere, and if the bond of sympathy is once estab- 
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lished between a child and the librarian or the assistant, 
then the child knows that he can go in all confidence 
and ask for what he wants, and that he will be sure to 
get it if it is to be had. Women librarians succeed 
usually much better than men in directing children’s 
reading. 

Supplementary Reading and Juvenile Lists. 

In regard to supplementary reading, it is not the 
function of the library to furnish it to the pupils in the 
grades or in the high schools, but rather that it should 
be supplied to each school as other supplies are fur- 
nished—by the board of education—or by some other 
agency devised by the school for that purpose. 

On general principles I am opposed to all “ Juvenile 
Book Lists” that are dished up for children to read, 
altho I admit freely the disinterested motives for mak- 
ing such lists. Reading is an individual affair, and is a 
retail business at that. Children do not select such 
books when left to themselves, altho they may read a 
few profitably. Boys prefer books of action, strong and 
vigorous. Girls will be interested in those chiefly of a 
less exciting character, perhaps with a considerable ad- 
mixture of poetry. Hashed victuals, especially literary 
— should be taken by goats rather than fed to chil- 

ren. 
Literary Examinations. 

For years I have been fully convinced that all grade 
and high school teachers as well as principals and city 
and town superintendents, should be required to pass an 
examination in current standard literature, and this ex- 
amination should be chiefly oral, and embrace at least 
three hours in questioning and exchanging opinions by 
the applicant and examiner. This would afford an op- 
portunity to reach out in several directions and to test 
the applicant's knowledge of booksin general, and to 
ascertain how well he had read, and whether he had his 
knowledge well in hand. A friendly conversation ‘cov- 
ering two or three hours would be far preferable to a 
set of written replies to a few specific questions ; but 
the written examination would indicate the quality of 
scholarship versus the quantity. Each method has its 
value. 

Courtesy of Librarians. 

Some years ago I was engaged in preparing a bibliog- 
raphy of American arithmetics, and I visited personally 
a large number of libraries in all sections of the coun- 
try, and everywhere I went the librarians and assistants 
showed me eyery courtesy by putting all the treatises 
in each library before me on tables in reference rooms, 
or they took me to the shelves where I could inspect 
each book. 

In conclusion—I have endeavored to point out in a 
spirit of kindness the differences that sometimes exist 
between teachers and librarians and to show how a 
better understanding may be established on a permanent 
basis of good feeling, and how the pupils can be made 
to feel at ease and self- poised in a library, believing that 
—“‘it is the office of discrimination to detect errors, but 
of good nature to excuse them.” 


we 


The management have determined to bring, if possible, 
the old “ Liberty Bell” from Philadelphia to St. Louis 
for exhibition at the World’s Fair in 1904. If the ef- 
fort is successful it will be the first visit to the territory 
west of the Mississippi river of this sacred memento of 
the early days of American independence. 





Satisfactory arrangements have been made for the 
National Saengerfest to be held on the exposition 
grounds June. 17 to 20,1903. This event will bring 
one hundred thousand visitors, and a chorus of five 
thousand singers will entertain them. The officials 
have agreed to have one of the great exhibit palaces 
ready for this event. Lighting equipment will be in- 
stalled and the building will be suitably decorated. A 
band of one hundred pieces will play. 
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Taxation for School Purposes,* 
By State Supt. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, Harrisburg, Pa. 


In December, 1850, Herbert Spencer published a vol- 
ume on Social Statics containing a chapter on National 
Education, in which he announced the doctrine that the 
taxation of one man’s property for the purpose of edu- 
cating another man’s children is robbery, and that the 
state has no more right to administer education than it 
has to administer religion. He states the doctrine in 
syllogistic form. The following is his own language : 

Inasmuch as the taking away, by government, ef more of a 
man’s property than is needful for maintaining his rights is 
an infringement of his rights, aad, therefore, a reversal of 
the government’s function toward him; and inasmuch as the 
taking away of his property to educate his own or other peo- 
ple’s children is not needful for the maintaining of his rights, 
the taking away of his property for such a purpose is wrong. 

The philanthropist, Samuel Morley, reprinted the 

chapter for general distribution. When a second edi- 
tion of the pamphlet was called for, Mr. Spencer added 
some further arguments, which are appended to the orig- 
inal chapter in the edition of Social Statics revised by 
his own hand, and dated in the preface London, Jan., 
1892, 
This fact shows how hard it is for a philosopher work- 
ing in his cell to adapt himself to the events of history, 
when those run counter to his original conclusions. As 
a matter of curiosity and asa specimen of felicity of 
style his line of argument may be worthy of considera- 
tion in the lecture-room of the university, but it no 
longer receives attention from school men who must get 
things done and whose interests lie beyond the formulas 
of the printed page. The absurdities in which, accord- 
ing to Spencer, the alleged right to education at the 
hands of the state would entangle its advocates, have 
been found to have an existence only in the imagination 
of the philosopher. 

The theory of the state upon which Spencer founded 
his doctrine has been cast to the winds by the states- 
men of England. He assumes that government has no 
functions beyond the police power of the state ; that there 
is no cause for interference on the part of the state un- 
til the children’s rights have been violated, and that 
these rights are not violated by a neglect of their educa- 
tion. In contrast with this narrow and heartless theory 
a larger view of the functions of government has grad- 
ually forced itself upon the public mind. When the 
state took away from the father the power of life and 
death over the new-born child, it was considered an in- 
fringement upon his rights. When the Arkwrights 
and the Peels were amassing fortunes by the employ- 
ment of little children in mines and factories, giving 
rise to conditions that called forth Cobden’s scathing 
book on “White Slavery in England,” the government 
enacted mining and factory laws designed to secure to 
the child not merely the right to live but also the right 
to grow, altho such legislation was branded as an inter- 
ference with the natural rights of parents and employ- 
ers. The statesmen of to-day regard the child’s mental 
growth as of equal importonce with his physical growth, 
and the several states are just beginning in earnest to 
enact and enfotce legislation designed to secure to the 
child its right to know as well as to grow.’ The civilized 
world has accepted the dictum of Macaulay that ‘ Who- 
ever has the right to hang has the right to educate.” 
The new theory of the state assumes that the govern- 
ment can justly impose taxes to secure to the child its 
right to know ; that the state can levy taxes for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of schools and the en- 
forcement of compulsory attendance, just as it can levy 
taxes to maintain almshouses, factory inspectors, and 
orphan asylums. 

A powerful shock in the form of loss or threatened 
loss of military and commercial prestige was needed to 
awaken Prussis, Austria, France, and England to a 
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sense of the importance of educating the children of 
the masses as distinguished from the classes. In this 
connection I may be permitted to quote somewhat at 
length from my own article in the Philadelphia Record 
of February 22, 1902: 

No sooner had the issue of the wars of 1866 and 1870shown 
the superiority of Prussia over Austria and France than states- 
men began to inquire into the cause. They found in the school 
system of Prussia an essential element of her military great- 
ness. Casting the arguments and objections of Spencer and 
others to the winds, the British parliament set to work to ban- 
ish illiteracy from kngland and to make ignorance impossible 
among the masses. When it became apparent that the edu- 
cated labor of Germany was winning frem Great Britain not 
merely a portion of the home market, but also some of the 
best markets in other lands, the movement in favor of popular 
The proceeds of a special ex- 
cise tax amounting to three anda half millions in our cur- 
rency were set apart to disseminate scientific .knowledge 
among the industrial classes. In a speech at Colchester, as 
reported in The Times, Lord Rosebery said: ‘Germany has 
long been—twenty, thirty, or forty years—ahead of us in 
technical education. lam afraid of Germany. Why am I 
afraid of the Germans? Because I admire and esteem them 
so much. They are an industrious nation; they are, above 
all, a systematic nation; they are a scientific nation, and 
whatever they take up, whether it be the arts of peace or the 
arte of war, they push them forward to the utmost possible 
perfection with that industry, that system, that science which 
is a part of their character. Are we gaining on the Germans? 
I believe, on the contrary, we are losing ground? The other 
day one of the greatest authorities on this subject went to 
Germany, being stirred up by what he had seen of alarm in 
the newspapers on the subject. He came back and told a 
friend of mine that he was absolutely appalled by the 
progress made in the last twenty years by the Germans in 
technical and commercial education, as compared with what 
was going on in England.” 

To the peasantry of Europe America is a word synonymous 
with opportunity. In making secondary education free to the 
common people, we have gone astep beyond the Old World. 
In Germany the sons of the peasantry cannot afford to pay 
the extra tuition fees required of those who attend the high 
schools (Gymnasien and Real Schulen). Only in rare instances 
does a bright boy of the peasant class find his way to the uni- 
versity. In England, the upper classes attend private schools. 
The clergyman who supervises the parish schoo] would not 
think, it is said, of sending his children to the same school. 
They get advantages which are beyond the reach of the com- 
mon people. Inthe United States the high school is free to all. 
By free text-books Pennsylvania has gone far to make educa- 
tion. beyond the common branches possible for the average 
youth inthe average home. The sublimest sights are wit- 
nessed in humble homes where father and mother, and some- 
times the older children, toil from early morn till dewy eve in 
order that some talented member of the family may be enabled 
to take advantage of the high school maintained by municipal 
taxation. 

The advent of the high school brought to view new phases 
of taxation for school purposes. Shall the common people be 
taxed in order that the sons of well-to-do people may have an 
opportunity to study Latin and Greek and geometry ? It was 
not at first perceived that the high school taxed the rich man 
for the purpose of giving every boy and girl the opportunity 
which the rich can easily secure for their children. Again, 
we were gravely told that the fathers, in establishing the com- 
mon school system, did not contemplate instruction beyond the 
common branches; that a common school education was all 
that was necessary for good citizenship, and as good citizen- 
ship is the chief concern of the state, the government should 
not be expected to provide education beyond the common 
branches. But the good sense of the teachers and patrons 
prevailed. It was perceived that the state exists for the sake 
of the individual, and not the individual for the sake of the 
state; that schools sustained by taxation should fit their pu- 
pils for life, and that as civilization advances more education 
is required for complete living than was required when the 
system was founded. 

Governor Horatio Seymour, of New York, rendered the na- 
tion a great service by the stand he took in favor of secondary 
and higher education. His reply to an able address which 
charged that colleges and high schools supported by the state 
are fungi upon the common school system was so masterful 
that it was circulated as bulletin No. 26 by the regents of the 
University of the State of New York. The same bulletin con- 
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tains an address by Superintendent Kennedy, which shows 
conclusively how the arguments against the high school are in 
essence the arguments by which Herbert Spencer sought to 
rule out the primary school. The day has almost passed when 
the utility of taxation for high school purposes is seriously 
questioned. Never was it more clearly shown than in this 
controversy that ‘the aggregate wisdom of an enlightened 
people has a more sure foundation in eternal truth than the 
most ingeniously constructed philosophy of an individual.” 

From taxation in aid of high schools there is but one 
step to taxation for college and university purposes. 
The state needs well-educated physicians, lawyers, chem- 
ists, and engineers. Jf the welfare of the people de- 
mands governmental assistance in the establishment of 
institutions for the teaching of medicine, law, science, 
technology, the right of the federal and state govern- 
ments to levy the necessary taxes should no more be 
questioned thanits right to raise money for the Military 
academy at West Point and the Naval academy at An- 
napolis. The arguments that would rule out taxation 
for university purposes, would also be valid against tax- 
ation for the maintenance of free schools, including the 
high school and the kindergarten. Granted that taxa- 
tion for school purposes is right, the question arises: 
How shall the taxes be levied ? Here is a point where- 
in we are all like George Washington, and yet far ahead 
of him. He never rode on a trolley car, never traveled 
in a Pullman, never sent a telegram, never spoke thru a 
telephone, never listened to a phonograph, never stud- 
ied by electric light, and never paid a school tax. In 
these particulars we are far ahead of the father of our 
country. But in another respect we are just like him. 
The clerk of a county in which he held property made 
the following entry: “It appeareth that Geo. Washing- 
ton doth not like to pay taxes.” Is not the highest evi- 
dence of patriotism found in a willingness to pay a just 
share of tax for the support of the government and the 
education of the people? 

It must be admitted that whilst we all believe in tax- 
ation for school purposes, we prefer to let the other fel- 
low pay the taxes, especially if the other fellow happens 
to be some rich corporation in which we own no stock. 
One of the most practical things which the educators of 
the N. E. A. can do for the schools, is to teach, by ex- 
ample as well as precept, the true doctrine of taxation 
for school purposes. 

The land grants by which the federal government 
’ sought to make education possible in the newer states 
and territories, no longer suffice for the educational 
needs of their growing populations. The boasted school 
fund of Kansas, for instance, is barely sufficient to keep 
up the fires in the school stoves. ‘The amount per 
scholar of school age received from this fund is seven- 
ty-eight cents. The great bulk of the revenue for the 
support of the Kansas schools comes from local taxa- 
tion. Editor John MacDonald claims that the people of 
Kansas now tax themselves more heavily than any other 
people for the support of the common schools. No 
scheme or system of school maintenance should exclude 
the idea of local support, for this serves to keep the 
school near the people. 

The older states got no land grants except for their 
agricultural colleges. The statesmanship of Senator 
Morrill and others has resulted in the establishment of 
colleges for the study of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts (without excluding instruction in the ancient lan- 
guages), whose equipment far surpasses the most san- 
guine dreams of our forefathers previous to the Civil 
war. The federal government has wisely refrained from 
the erection of the necessary buildings and thrown this 
burden upon the states, requiring them to raise, by tax- 
ation, the funds for buildings and equipment, and thus 
bringing these institutions nearer the people. 

The best method for aiding the schools out of state 
funds, is by special levy, the proceeds of which cannot be 
used for any other purposes. This lets the taxpayer know 
for what purpose he is giving his money and stimulates 
his pride inthe institutions which he helps to support. 
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Professor Ely reports that in talking with two men 
who were digging stumps he was told that the tax in 
support of the state university was the tax which they 
paid most cheerfully ! 

Invested funds depreciate in value as the rate of in- 
terest diminishes, and leave an institution poorer unless 
it holds real estate in cities like New York, where the 
volume of trade enhances year by year the value of 
property near the business centers. Hence, endowed 
institutions are always begging for money, because while 
their needs are growing, the rate of interest is decreas- 
ing. On the other hand, the taxable property of a com- 
monwealth is constantly increasing, and the college or 
university supported by millage taxes grows in wealth 
as it grows in attendance. 

The University of Michigan, for instance, gets a levy 
of one-fourth of a mill, which now yields an annual rev- 
enue of $349,500. The income of the University of 
Missouri represents an endowment of from six to eight 
millions. Of this income $120,000 is derived from a 
collateral inheritance tax (up to one-tenth of mill). 

The figures for lowa, which is an agricultural state, 
are not merely significant but redolent of hope for the 
future. At the recent session of the legislature a bill 
was passed granting the normal school at Cedar Falls, 
for building purposes, a tax levy of one-tenth of a mill 
on all the property of the state for five years. This 
means about $60,000 a year. By similar bills the State 
university and the State Agricultural college are each 
to receive one-fifth of a mill tax levy for five years, 
which will mean for each of them about $120,000 per 
year. By like methods of taxation Ohio not only gives 
liberal support to the State university at Columbus, ‘but 
also provided at the last session of the legislature, for 
the establishment of a Teachers’ college on a liberal 
basis in connection with the State universities at Ath- 
ens and Oxford. Other instances of like liberality could 
easily be given. The plan saves these schools from un- 
certainty with respect to their income and enables the 
authorities to pursue a fixed policy. 

The same method of taxation is in force insome states 
for the support of the public schools. New York state, 
for instance, levies about one mill for general school 
purposes thruout the state. By this plan New York 
city, before it became Greater New York, paid forty- 
eight per cent. of the money distributed by the state 
and received sixteen per cent.inreturn. It is an in- 
stance of the richer portions of the state helping to sup- 
port schools in the more sparsely settled sections. The 
schools of New York city have been well provided for by 
a similar levy. While I was at work on this paper Su- 
perintendent Maxwell wrote me that the four-mill tax 
on the valuation of the real and personal property in 
the city of New York (which is $3,787,970,873), amounts 
for the year 1902 to $15,151,883.49. Thisis expended 
for the payment of salaries of teachers, superintendente, 
supervisors, attendance officers, and fees of lecturers. 
The money for buildings, etc., known as the special 
school fund, and representing the physical side of the 
system, is not raised by special tax as in the case of the 
general school fund, but the items of appropriation con- 
tained within the special school fund are appropriated by 
the board of estimate and apportionment, and it is with- 
in the discretion of this board to name such amounts as 
it sees fit. I have not been able to ascertain whether 
this works as well as the Pittsburg plan, by which each 
local board levies the tax for building purposes and tries 
to surpass every other ward whenever a new school 
building is to be erected. 

The Pennsylvania system of taxing railroads and 
other corporations is of interest. The railroads pay a 
percentage of their earnings into the state treasury. 
Thence it is distributed among all the school districts, 
so that the township which has no railroad gets the bene- 
fit of this revenue for school purposes. Perhaps the 
railroads do not pay as much tax as in other states 
where their tracks can be taxed for local purposes, but 
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this system of taxation helps to keep the schools in op- 
eration in communities where the people see but little 
money thruout the year. Butter sold at twelve cents 
per pound and eggs at six cents a dozen, fourteen being 
required for a dozen to cover breakage, are indicative of 
@ serious condition in those backwoods communities 
where every added dollar of taxation is a serious burden 
upon the taxpayer. The Pennsylvania plan relieves this 
condition somewhat, and is effective in aiding townships 
which have no railroads. 1 am told that a citizen own- 
ing land on both sides of the state line in a section 
without railroads pays less tax in Pennsylvania than in 
New York, whilst the schools have attained about the 
same grade of efficiency. I confess] envy the New 
York plan of giving each school one hundred dollars for 
maintenance, and the New Jersey plan of giving at least 
$250 to each school out of state funds. 

Who shall specify how much tax is to be levied for 
school purposes? If this is not fixed at town meeting 
as in New England, some other method must be devieed. 

Where school boards are elected by popular vote, 
they can be clothed with the power to levy the taxes 
for school purposes. If the members of the board of 
education hold their place by appointment (as for in- 
stance by the courts in the city of Philadelphia) the 
right to tax should be vested ina body of men like coun- 
cils, whose members are directly responsible to the peo- 
ple. In theory this looks right, but in practice it leads 
to friction and results in school accommodations that 
are inadequate, as well as in other abuses. The average 
councilman has objects dearer to his heart than the 
welfare of his neighbor’s children. 

To prevent excessive taxation a maximum or limit 
should be fixed. In Pennsylvania this maximum limit 
is thirteen mills on the dollar for maintenance and an 
equal amount for school purposes. This limit provides 
for ample revenue except in cases where property is as- 
sessed at less than its market value. 

How can we convince the taxpayer that money spent 
in the right education of the people is the best invest- 
ment of public money ever made? At this point I have 
often prayed for the gift of a Gladstone, who as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer could “talk shop like a tenth 
muse.” It is said of him that he could apply all the re- 
sources of a glowing rhetoric to the mest prosaic ques- 
tions of profit and loss, that he could even make beer 
romantic and sugar serious. One sometimes needs the 
gift of a Gladstone to make monetary figures interest- 
ing not only to the taxpayer but also to the boy when 
he suddenly developes the ambition to leave school for 
the sake of earning a dollar. Without claiming the gift 
of a Gladstone I have used the following lines of ap- 
proach to the hearts and minds of boys, and of the tax- 
payers who must meet the bills for the education of the 
boys. I admit that there are men who cannot be reached 
by arguments, because they hold the almighty dollar so 
close to their eyes that they can see nothing else in 
God’s universe. Fortunately these are in minority. The 
majority can be reached by arguments like the following: 

1. A youth working on a Lancaster county farm, 
under the most favorable circumstances, cannot earn 
more than $150 a year. At five per cent. this repre- 
sents an interest-bearing capital of $3,000. He takesa 
course at the normai sehool and fits himself to teach. 
He now earns $450 ayear. His earning power is hence- 
forth equal to an interest-bearing capital of $9,000. 
The $600 which he spent in getting his education is 
worth in added capital a sum equal to $6,000. He takes 
a college course and gets a position with a salary of 
$1.200. He has now added $15,000 more to his capita- 
lized valuation. The figures vary in different states, 
but the foregoing calculation indicates one way of show- 
ing the capitalized value of an education. 

2. Supt. W. H. Cole, of Huntingdon, W. Va., has a 
different way of estimating the value of an education in 
future earning power. He takes a day-laborer who 
earns $1.50 per day for three hundred days in the year 
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during a period of forty years. The earnings of his life 
amount to $18,000. He takes $1,000 a year as a fair 
average for the annual earnings of an educated man. 
In forty years his earnings will amount to $40,000. The 
difference between $18,000 and $40,000, or $22,C00, 
represents the value in future earning power of the 
time a boy spends at school. Superintendent Cole fig- 
ures out that the value in future earning power of a 
day spent at school is $10.00. And yet parents keep 
boys out of school to earn from half a dollar to a dollar 
in the factory and on the farm. In handling these fig- 
ures it should be pointed out that the poorest financial 
investment which can be made, is money spent upon a 
boy who wastes his time at school. 

3. Commissioner W. T. Harris collected statistics 
showing that in the commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which gives every child an average schooling of seven 
years of two hundred days each, the average daily earn- 
ings of the people are thirty-three cents in excess of the 
earnings for the rest of the United States, which give 
the child but four years (a little more) of schooling. 
For the entire state of Massachusetts this excess 
amounts to $250,000,000 annually. Inthe days when 
the present wage-earners were at school in Massachu- 
setts, she spent about ten millions upon her schools. 
Now if you can put $10,000,000 into brains and get a 
return of $250,000,000 in increased earnings— $25 for 
every dollar invested—who will dispute the proposition 
that money spent in the right education of the people 
is the best investment of public funds ever made? 

4. Sir John Lubbock estimates that by making educa- 
tion universal, England has (since 1870) increased the 
earning power of the industrial classes to such an ex- 
extent as to save $40,000,000 annually upon her pauper 
list. 

Victor Hugo says: “Open aschool and you close a 
prison.” This has been literally verified in England. 
Since 1870 three buildings formerly used as prisons 
have become empty and are now used for other pur- 
poses. Whilst the population has ircreased by one- 
third, the number of criminals has diminished by one- 
third. Sir John Lubbock says that in juvenile crime 
the decrease is even more satisfactory. ‘In 1&&6 the 
number of young persons committed for indictable of- 
fences was 14,000. In 1866 it had fallen to 10,000; in 
1876 to 7,000 ; in 1881 to 6,0U0, and, according to the 
last figures I have been able to obtain, to 5,100.” This 
statement is taken from ‘The Use of Life,” published 
in 1894. He further estimates that the expenditure on 
police and prisons has been diminished by at least £4,- 
000,000 or about $20,000,000 in our currency.* 

5. For those who can appreciate it, the strongest ar- 
gument in favor of liberal taxation for school purposes 
is drawn from the higher life. ‘“ Even so wise and gooda 
man as Dr. Johnson laid it down almost as a self-evident 
axiom that if every one learned to read, it would be im- 
possible to find any one who would do the manual work 
of the world.” ‘‘ Matthew Arnold teils us that there 
are still many who think that culture and sweetness and 
light are all moonshine. But this was written in 1869.” 
To-day the leaders of thought in the world’s life recog- 
nize that the chief reason for maintaining the school is 
found in the fact that education fits our boys and girls 
to lead the higher life of thought and faith and hope 
and love. 

I close with some words of caution taken from the 
article in'the Philadelphia Record above referred to, add- 
ing in a footnote some statements which have come un- 
der my notice since that article was written 


So long as our leaders believe that money spent in the right 
education of the people is the best investment of public money 
ever made, there will be revenue enough to give the rising 
generation all the education it will take, provided that no 
money is squandered in municipal misrule and extravagance. 
But at the rate at which some cities are compelled to borrow 
money their inhabitants are gravitating rapidly towards Euro- 





* The Use of Life, pages 98 to 101. 
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" pean conditions. In the vicinity of Naples the owners of some 
estates pay forty per cent. of their income in taxes. One 
member of the Italian parliament recently declared that his 
taxes amount to sixty per cent. of the income from his es- 
tate. Before the French revolution the peasants paid eighty 
per cent. of their earnings in taxes. To-day taxation stares a 
Frenchmaa in the face at every turn of his life, from the time 
he opens his eyes in the cradle until his body is laid to rest in 
the grave. Under Turkish rule the people have been known to 
cut down the very fruit trees on their estate in order to es- 
cape the rapacity of the tax gatherer. Arecent account from 
Syria would indicate that the peasant farmer, by the time all 
his taxes are paid, may have twenty bushels out of the one 


hundred which he has succeeded in raising by hitching his- 


wife and his cow to the plow. In Russia the taxation some- 
times drives the peasant to sell in the fall the grain which he 
knows he and his children will need in the spring*. In such 
circumstances there is a limit to the taxes which the people 
can pay for schools. Fortunately we have not reached a state 
of taxation as bad as in the countries just named. Relatively 
we pay more in direct and indirect taxation according to pop- 
ulation than most of the countries in Europe, but our splendid 
resources have saved us from feeling any grinding effects. 
The lesson of the Old World should be before our eyes. Every 
citizen should see to it that the money raised by taxation is 
wisely expended, lest at some future day we may reach a limit 
beyond which there will not be enough revenue to give every 
child the best education it is willing to take. 


Summary. 


1. Taxation for school purposes is now the accepted 
policy of every civilized country. 

2. The nature and purposes of taxation should be 
taught in connection with history and civil govern- 
ment. 

3. One of the highest tests of patriotism is found in 
a willingness to pay a just share of tax for the support 
of the government and the education of the people. 

4. The best method of state taxation for school pur- 
poses consists in setting apart a millage of tax which 
cannot be diverted to other purposes. 

5. Taxation of railroads and other property to raise a 
fund for distribution among the school districts serves 
to aid the schools of townships which have no railroads 
or other valuable corporate property. 

6. The directors or controllers who are responsible 
for the running of the schools should have power up to 
a fixed limit to specify the amount of tax to be raised 
for school and building purposes. 

7. Arguments should be addressed to taxpayers, de- 
signed to show that money spent in the right education 
of the people, is the best investment of public funds 
ever made. 

8. Money raised for municipal and educational pur- 
poses should be expended honestly and wisely; other- 
wise a limit of taxation may be reached beyond which it 
will be impossible to raise money for the maintenance 
and improvement of our systems of public instruction. 





* In Egypt until quite recently the annual exactions from its 
peasantry—the fellahs—under the name of taxation produced 
an extremity of want which closely bordered on starvation. 

In Italy, which in ancient times was regarded, as it is to-day, 
potentially the richest country in Europe and althoits present 
government cannot fairly be called despotic, its agriculture is 
burdened with state exactions that are reported as absorbing 
from one-third to one-half the value of its annual product. 
Well’s Theory and Practice of Taxation (p. 228). 

In Russia the present governmental exaction—under the name 
of taxes—from the agriculturat peasant—is understood to 
amount to about forty-five percent. of his annual product or 
earnings. (/éid.,p 227). 

Of the conquest and occupation of Egypt by the French, 17¢8- 
1801, the masses of the people have but little knowledge; but 
the name of General Kleber, to whom the government of the 
country was intrusted by Napoleon on his return to Frasce, is 
still beld in grateful remembrance, coupled with the highest 
title the Arabs could bestow upon him—namely, ‘‘the Just "— 
because under his rule, as populai expression has it, ‘‘ he levied 
taxes only once.” /d.,p.155. The same remark is now applied 
to the English administration of Egypt. The famous Rosetta 
stone tells how about 193 B. C., Ptolemy V. Epiphanes, king of 
Egypt, conferred great benefit on his people by remitting cer- 
tain taxes and abclishing others. Taxation has played an im- 
portant part in shaping the wor'd’s history, and it is destined to 
become a burnirg question in the civil, municipal. ard educa- 
tional history of the United States. 
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The School as a Culture Center : 


In the Light of the Hesperia Movement.* 


By DANIEL E. McCuureE, Ex-Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 


In the discussion of the topic assigned to me, we are 
led into the consideration of the rural school, its social 
possibilities ; how we may improve its environments and 
enlarge its usefulness. This cannot be done until the 
rural school is made a social culture center. Until the 
rural school has a better environment socially ; until it 
is given a larger usefulness, results will not ke commen- 
surate with expenditures. 

Educational workers must come into closer commu- 
nion, a larger sympathy with rural conditions, in the 
school, on the farm, and in the home. The educators who 
are to influence and direct rural education must live, 
sympathize, suffer, rejoice, and lead the rural folk. They 
must not think so much of method as of men; must not 
always select the best home in the district in which to 
be entertained ; they must be insympathy with the tired 
fathers and mothers traveling the thornway of poverty 
and never ceasing toil; they must have some better 
evidence of their right to educational leadership than a 
theory and a diploma of graduation from some normal 
school or college ; they must be leaders who can rally 
all the forces of country life around a culture, character 
building ideal of education ; they must lead the way, 
often clear the way for the establishment of socializing 
conditions of rural school life that shall make the school- 
house the social culture center of community life. 
Can this be done? It has been done, and what has been 
done can be done again. Once it wasa dream, atheory 
with me, but the dream came to pass and the theory 
crystallized into a fact. ‘ 

Emerson, in speaking of conditions of society, said : 
“ That condition of society which you call vulgar is acon- 
dition whose poetry has not yet been written, but which 
you shall presently make as sweet as any.” But in our 
concert of system ; in our worship of method, we, some- 
times, forget the philosopher, forget the child, forget 
the citizen, and follow the ever-increasing throng of 
educational rainbow chasers. 

It is not to pose as the apostle of a new light ; a quack 
with another panacea that this paper is written. I 
come to discuss a condition growing out of work, 
a theory older than Pestalozzi, older than He who said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me,” as old as 
human endeavor, speech, and progress. 

The Hesperia movement is the organized recognition 
of a trinity of feeling, sentiment, and desire reigning in 
every community. The movement seeks to unite all the 
elements of the trinity around a high ideal of life. The 
school is the natural center where all can unite. The 
school as a social culture center becomes the very yeast of 
progress and advancing civilization. 

It is a well-known law of life that as we work and 
live so we think and act. History teaches us that in 
isolation men shrivel up ; that they develcp and expand 
in the stream of the world’s life. 

We are, however, conscious of the said disquieting 
fact that instead of the schools being the directors of 
the nation’s life, they are driftirg and not leadirg. 
Why are they drifting? Well, it is easier to drift than 
to lead. 

We place our youth and their teachers in isolatior, 
outside of the social heartbeat of the world’s life, and 
say work out your salvation by the method and grade 
route and, when we do this, we forget that human prog- 
ress is essentially social ; that the advancement of the 
human race from savagery to our present semi-civilized 
condition is due to the social character ard ethical ide- 
als growing in the soil of sssociation. When you have 
planted in a community a desire for better things, you 





*Paper read before the National Council of Education, July 10. 
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have established there the law of progress. The Hes- 
peria movement creates a desire to read the better 
literature, hear the sweetest song, the eloquent lecture, 
see the beauty of painting ; and this is learning to trace 
and follow the law of progress, for the law of progress 
is the law of new desires, and new desires are born of 
association, intercourse, and contact with new social 
experiences. Changes in sentiment or desire have caused 
all the variations in human character and social institu- 
tions. Civil liberty means discussion, and discussion is 
dependent upon the frequent meeting of considerable 
bodies of men who have varied interests, and who look 
at life from different points of view. In the simple 
democracies of colonial America the freemen’s meetings 
were the real centers of social activity. The Hesperia 
movement seeks to bring together all the elements of 
community life in frequent and social contact. The 
history of the movement is briefly as follows : 

The movement was organized in the autumn of 1892. 
The writer of this paper, whois a granger, met with 
the Hesperia Grange and submitted a plan whereby the 
teachers and grangers of Oceana and Newaygo; counties 
organized a joint association to meet the second Thurs- 
day of February, annually, and continue is session until 
the following Sunday evening. Hesperia is a village of 
less than athousand population, located in both counties, 
and is twelve miles from a railroad. At Hesperia is a 
large rink, which the owners have made over into an 
opera house, and in this building the annual meetings of 
the association are held. 


Social Basis for Rural Improvement. 


In my visits as commissioner of schools to the dis- 
tricts of Oceana county, I discovered that in neighbor- 
hoods where the rural folk met together for social and 
intellectual purposes; where there were a few good 
books circulating thru the community, conditions were 
much better socially and intellectually than in commu- 
nities where such conditions were not found. 

Oceana county was organized into local teachers and 
patrons’ associations, each having a rural lecture course. 
The lecture courses were so arranged as to geographically 
cover the whole county, and the expense of the lecture 
course was borne by the several districts in the lecture 
circuit. Our next step in rural school expansion was to 
establish a library in each district school. A conven- 
tion of the teachers, school officers, and patrons was 
called to meet at the county seat to deliberate upon 
needed improvements for the rural schools. I had pre- 
pared and submitted a graded list of books suitable for 
all pupils in the school, certain books being designated 
for each grade, and this list was adopted. 

The next problem to solve was how to raise the 
money to pay for the books for the district library, and 
the difficulty in this direction was more seeming than 
real. I asked each district to purchase and own its 
library, and raise the money by socials, lectures, any 
ethical means whereby the people would get together 
socially. In not so very long a period of time every 
school district in the county had a library of excellent 
books, which were read by pupils, teachers, and patrons. 
The intellecteal expansion and growth was great along 
this line, but I am inclined to believe that the social 
benefits growing out of the neighborhood meetings were 
greater than the mere mental gain. Men and women 
came together to work for the accomplishment of a 
common end. The ideal for which they were working 
beautified their lives, widened their horizon. Frequent 
meetings taught them that they had common joys, 
trials, and sorrows. As the work went on, the rural 
folk found that something clean and sweet had come 
inte and softened the hard lines of their lives. The 
masters in poetry, fiction, biography, and history had 
taken up a permanent residence in their lives. They 
began to see that the school-grounds, the school-house, 
and school-rooms looked mean and uncleanly, and for 
them to see was to act. The school-yards were planted 
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with shade trees, vines, and flower beds; the school- 
houses were painted, the school-rooms papered and 
adorned with beautiful paintings, and the schools be- 
zame culture centers. Outof this condition grew the 
large organization mentioned before, the bringing to- 
gether of the teachers, patrons, and pupils of Oceana 
and Newaygo counties at Hesperia for a three days’ an- 
nual round-up meeting. As stated, the meeting opens 
on Thursday evening, and continues in session until 
Sunday evening. The evening meetings are given up 
to lectures, musical entertainments, and other socializ- 
ing functions by distinguished men and women of state 
and national reputation. The day meetings are em- 
ployed in addresses, papers, discussions upon subjects 
pertaining to home, school, farm, and civic life, inter- 
spersed with music and recitations. On Sunday, all 
village and country folk, together with the “ stranger 
= the gates,” attend union meetings in the great 
rink, 

Col. Francis W. Parker, now of blessed memory, Dr. 
Arnold Tompkins, “ Will Carleton,” Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, Byron King, Thomas Dixon, Jr., Rev. Morgan 
Wood, Prin. W. N. Ferris, Hon. Henry R. Pattengill, 
and hundreds of lesser lights have addressed the “big 
meeting,” and say there is nothing equal to it in Amer- 
ica for inspiration, social and civic uplift. The inspira- 
tion, the sougs sung, the orations delivered before the 
Hesperia meetings have sunk too deep into thousands 
of care-burdened lives to ever be effaced. Many coun- 
ties in the state and some states have adopted the move- 
ment. 


Service the Watchword of the Hesperia Movement. 


The Hesperia movement means a larger use for edu- 
cation ; means that the school-house shall become the 
rallying point for all the inhabitants of the district ; 
means that the school shall become the culture center 
of community life; means that into the lives of the 
toilers on the farm, in the shop, kitchen, and factory, 
store, and school-room, or wherever employed, or of 
whatever employment, shall come the culture spirit of 
song, poem, oration, and painting that their children, 
too, may stand upon the same level of educational ad- 
vantages as the children of the zich. The Hesperia 
movement translated into educational effort, means that 
man shall not live by bread alone ; that more than books 
and diplomas, passing grades, and gathering facts is the 
culture spirit of education which becomes the hovel as 
well as the mansion, the farmer, the hired man and 
hired girl, as well as the sons and daughters of wealth. 


“A social being, the normally organized man, returns to 
society with usury the gifts wherewith he has been by society 
endowed. And this truth will be the starting point of the 
ethical teaching of the coming years.” 

“Personality cannot live within itself, to perish with the 
individual life of man. And so, little by little, age by age, 
society, which has created man, is by man transformed. Of 
supreme importance in this work is the influence of those few 
transcendent minds whose genius pierces the unknown; of 
those pioneers of thought and conduct who dare to travel 
alone the untrodden ways; of those devoted lovers of their 
kind, who, often in obloquy and pain, reveal the possibilities 
of a spiritual life. Itis chiefly thru these that the mass of 
humanity is lifted in some degree above the plane of physical 
necessity into the freer air of liberty and light.” 


GF 


The legislature of Louisiana has passed a bill appro- 
priating $100,000 for the state representation at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. The Louisiana state 
building will be a reproduction of the famous Cabeldo, 
or town hall, erected in New Orleans somewhat more 
than a hundred years ago, in which the transfer of 
sovereignty over the great Louisiana territory took 
place. By far the greater part of the appropriation 
will be used to bring to the attention of exposition vis- 
itors the many important industries and industrial possi- 
bilities of Louisiana. 
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The Ideal Teacher.” 


By Pain. ANNA F. DoeRFLER, Eighth District Primary School, 
Milwaukee. 


‘And lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went before 
them, till it came and stood over where the young Child was. 
When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy.” 

Lead thou on, O Star divine, and, in search for the 
ideal, guide us to the image of Him who lay cradled in 
the manger, —a little child. 

We all have our ideals. They are the embodiment of 
our highest thoughts, and they differ as widely as do we 
as individuals differ in character and thought. The 
nearer we approach perfection, the dimmer grow our 
ideals, since we ourselves are then nearly identical with 
this embodiment of our noblest thoughts, I am sorry to 
be obliged to confess my remoteness from this state. 
In consequence my ideal stands before me, strong, dis- 
tinct, in clear outline. ’Tis not so high as to be ethereal, 
phantom-like, but it stands before in the body, tangible, 
attainable, practical. In appearance :—fair to look up- 
on! Did this fairness consist of a goodly form, a rose 
and cream complexion, combined with violet eyes, cherry 
lips, and billowy hair, manyof our present force might 
“fold their tents like the Arabs, and as silently steal 
away.’”’ But no:—A short time since I was perusing 
some educational journals, when 1 came upon the pic- 
ture of a woman connected in some way with the subject 
of education. I knew from the size of the picture that 
hers must be a prominent position. Is it possible, 
thought I, that anyone with such repulsive features 
could be placed as a model before the child? I fully 
realize my own deficiency in this respect, and am there- 
fore a little sensitive about discussing this subject, but 
I could not help but candidly confess thatin the lack of 
beauty this picture offered me a superior. My curiosity 
aroused. I looked for the name. Imagine my surprise, 
when I found the name, that dear old name, which has 
hundreds of times given me an inspiration to better 
work, and not only interested, but enthused my children 
thru story and poem. Never has a writer lived closer 
to the child’s heart and mind, than has this self-same 
woman. Such plainness of countenance, such beauty of 
the soul! 

’Tis the impress of the innermost soul that remains 
with us, and we pronounce that friend fairest, whose 
goodly spirit shines thru his eye, whose kindly heart 
guides his willing hand to loving deeds, and whose lips 
betray good-will to all. When we call to mind the 
teacher who was dearest to our childhood, who at the 
time embodied to our minds all that was beautiful, 
would we now pronounce that teacher fair in appearance? 
The value lies in the kernel, not the shell. 


In Dress : 


Always up to date and in fashion?—no—it denotes 
frivolity. Frequent change of dress, constant renewal 
of ribbons, flowers in the hair—to attract the little 
child? (you all have read and heard these statements). 
No:—The teacher who relies upon her dress to attract 
her pupils, had better hie herself to Paris, and serve 
as a model at the Bon Marche. Neatness, tidiness, coin- 
ciding with fashion as far as good common sense will 
allow, and a display of good taste in the combination of 
colors,—that is all. 

O ye of the department store, the dressmaker and 
the mirror, will ye ever realize that to attract mind and 
heart it takes the magnetism of a clear mind and a 
sympathetic heart, and will ye ever know that for these 
we can find no substitutes, not even in a bit of ribbon? 

Watch that bee seeking honey. There is the beauti- 
ful artificial rose, in its perfection of petals, and glow of 
tints. Our bee hovers over this beautiful apparition a 





* Read before the Department of School Administration, N. E, 
A., July 11. 
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moment, then wings onward to seek the modest, genuine 
blue bell, and drink deep of its nectar. 

O thought and living action, ye mighty powers that 
govern the school-room, yea, the world, to you and to 
you only be our homage! 


In Manner: 


It has been said that manners make men. ’Tis par- 
tially true. ’Tis true that we may receive an unknown 
person according to his manners, but ’tis truer still that 
we take leave of him according to his merits. 

There is a certain type of man, and I know you are 
all acquainted with this type, so refined in manners, so 
polished in tone, so smooth in voice, so perfect in polite- 
ness, yet withal so deceitful in heart. I have seen the 
teacher who always smiled, who never forgot to let her’ 
polished manners shine, and who, withal, was repulsive 
to her children—why? ’Twas but a highly polished piece 
of glass, not the genuine diamond. 

When good manners are the outward manifestation 
of a great and noble heart, then I say—hats off—but 
let them be genuine. No one judges so quickly and 
keenly in this respect as does the child, and you cannot 
deceive the child. His untainted soul is most sensitive 
in its distinction between manners used as an adorn- 
ment, and those which involuntarily gush from the life- 
spring of a good heart. Every refined teacher must be 
well mannered. She must be able to teach politeness 
by example as well as precept. But she must remember 
that manners alone do not make men, and that it is only 
when good manners are the result of good and noble 
thoughts, that they will make an indelible impression 
on the child’s mind. 

I have heard of a Lincoln—plain of countenance, 
coarse of manner; but who will describe the beauty of 
that pure soul, whose impress shall not be erased to the 
end of existence? 

In Thought and Action: 

Thoughts and deeds are the bricks with which we 
build the temple, character. Nobility of thought and 
action—what a foundation on which to build character ; 
and its corner stone is truth. 

John has been mischievous during the past three 
hours. He has been whispering, playing, doing every- 
thing in his power to disturb the class, and annoy the 
teaeher. She, being human, has anger in her heart. 
She calls for the work John should have done during 
the time of his misdemeanors. He reports his work in. 
The class has been dismissed, but John does not go 
home. He places and re-places his books, tightens the 
strap, loosens it again, tugs at it once more only to 
open it again ;—and with a sudden impulse he starts 
toward the teacher, and amidst hesitations and stutter- 
ings confesses that, his work is not in, and that he has 
been guilty of a lie. Is our teacher noble minded 
enough to recognize the struggle it must have cost that 
boy to make that confession, and to shout his praises 
for the victory won, in spite of anger and provocation? 

“Who by repentance is not satisfied, is not of 
Heaven or earth.” 

Truthfulness is the foundation of character. I do 
not care how mischievous a child may be, if it is truth- 
ful, it will of necessity develop into a noble character. 
= road to our prisons is paved with deceit, sneakiness, 
ies. 

How noble, how true, how genuine must she be who 
stands as a beacon light in the midst of the tumultuous 
sea of deceit and falsehood found in the hearts of so 
many children. 

If I were asked, ‘“ What is the best and grandest qual- 
ity a child can be taught and a teacher should possess?” 
I would say, and repeat it a thousand times o’er—truth- 
fulness, and again truthfulness. 

But first let her to herself be true, and to her trust, 
then, according to Shakespeare, must she be true to 
her children. 


She must possess a keen sense of duty. ‘‘Not the 
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cry of the bird, but tae rising in flight, impels the flock 
to follow.” 

We are not dealing with inanimate objects :—the 
soul, the heart, the mind, the living child. Why does 
not the woman, who recognizes, as a teacher, no duty 
beyond the mere imparting of the letter (and that done 
in a pre-historic manner) ; who werks for her few paltry 
dollars, and for these only, seek a profession in which 
she will have to deal with mechanisms less complicated 
than that of a living soul? 

There are such, and I am sorry to say, they are too 
numerous. I shall not call them teachers—they are 
not worthy of the name—they are hirelings. I have 
seen them—you have seen them. The only happy day 
of the month to them is pay day ; the only happy minute 
of the day to them is the minute which tolls out the 
dismissal gong, and the orly time of the day when they 
show signs of real activity, is the time when they reach 
for hat and coat, to have these on at the sound of the 
bell, so that not a minute may be lost in school, which 
might be spent owt. I have seen this same person at 
some social gathering, the life, the animation, the spirit 
the all of the entertainment. It is here that she ex- 
pends the life and energy that bejong to her profession. 
Poor, deluded girl, could she but learn the real pleasure 
and genuine joy that accompany the fulfillment of 
duty? 

Do I mean that a teacher must be a long-faced pes- 
simist, who retires from the world and its pleasures? 
Far from it. On the contrary, it is her sacred duty to 
seek recreation and enjoyment, provided her duties 
rank first, her enjoyments second. Nowhere in the 
wide world do we need such buoyancy of spirit, such 
wit and humor, such optimism, as in the school-room. 
But ’tis the realization of duty well performed that 
makes the teacher light of heart and buoyant of spirit. 
Her highest thoughts and best energies belong to her 
children. No other profession demands such earnest- 
ness of purpose; no other profession embodies such 
responsibilities ; responsibilities that demand time out 
of the scheduled time for the weak and slow ; responsi- 
bilities that will not permit the opening of a day’s work 
without careful preparation. I repeat it:—no other 
profession embodies such responsibilities, and the teacher 
must recognize them. When the late Phil. Armour 
was asked to show a young enthusiast the road to 
success, he said, “ Work without a clock.” 

One of the most important qualities in a model 
teacher is her sense of order. 

A superintendent of a country district once said, “ As 
I approach a school-house, the windows and skades tell 
me what nature of spirit rules within. It is the privi- 
lege of woman, in particular, to possess a keen sense of 
order in little things. The school-room strewn with 
papers, dust pan on the floor, blackboards never washed, 
chalk troughs never dusted, will show an equal lack of 
knowledge in the multiplication tables as well as in 
good behavior. 

The child who has before his eyes continually a neat 
teacher, an orderly school-room, who is required to keep 
his own desk and his own portion of the floor in order, 
will, in the course of time, even tho he may come from 
a slovenly home, be ineulcated with a sense of order, 
and led to a state of self-respect. 

Our teacher must not be afraid to commend for 
earnest effort. Give the horse that pulls, more oats. 
We are all children—hopefully looking forward to a 
little praise for our efforts. Are we to be rewarded in 
the world hereafter for what we have accomplished in 
this world? I am very much afraid that the seats of 
many of us will be low and humble. But we are trust- 
ing in an all-merciful Father who will judge us accord- 
ing to the efforts we have put forth. John’s work may 
in no way compare with Mary’s. If it is the result of 
laziness and carelessness, John should receive my 
severest censure; but if, tho the results are poor, I 
know that John has tried hard, why should I not en- 
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courage him? Stinginess is repugnant in any form ; 
but if you dare show it in your awarding of praise for 
honest effort in the school-room, who knows but what 
your meager crop of good work will not bring you to an 
untimely miser’s end? 

Is our teacher able to see good even in the bad? 
There is no child so bad as to be a pilgrim direct from 
Hades. Have you ever witnessed the unwinding of the 
little silk cocoon? The cocoon is placed in hot water, 
and then, with a little pronged stick, the end of the 
thread is sought for. It sometimes takes a long time, 
and it is with the greatest difficulty and patience that 
it is found; but when it is found, how beautifully does 
the long silken thread unravel ! 

It is the privilege of the teacher, and a high priv- 
ilege it is, to study the nature of the child. She must 
look for the good in the child, tho she must needs make 
use of the magnifying glass in some cases. How diffi- 
cult this sometimes is, only the teacher knows; but 
would she develop a shining character, she must, tho it 
take hours of study, yea, nights of thinking, she must 
find the end of the silken thread. It may mean only, 
“ Johnny, will you please stop after school and clean my 
board?” Johnny is not a very amiable boy. Or, “That 
is excellent, Tom (not in reality but in comparison), I 
always knew you could do well;” or it may mean 
severity— Who knows? It depends entirely upon where 
the end of the silken thread is lodged. 

But do not let me forget patriotism. ’Tis neither the 
patriotic selection nor the patriotic occasion that pro- 
duces the young patriot, ’tis the patriotic teacher. I 
would sooner hear ore stanza of America sung under 
her inspiration, in a manner that makes tke blood in 
your veins flow faster, than to hear tre most elakorate 
treatise on love of country otherwise. 1 Lave atny 
school a baby class which, every mornirg, salutes tlhe 
flag. I defy any one to hear that salute and dare te!) 
me those babies are not patriots. But could you fee) (1 
will not say hear) that salute taught, you would rot le 
surprised, for you yourself might give way under the 
inspiration, and shout your “ All Hail, to Old Glory.” 

During my return trip from Europe two years ago, 
we celebrated Goethe’s birthday. It was a most varied 
and interesting program, at the end of which tke 
chairman said, “This is a German ship, guided by a 
German captain. Yet we are carrying on board a large 
number of Englishmen. Let us show our respect to 
the Germans by singing one stanza of “Deutschland 
iiber Alles.” Let us equally regard our English frier ds 
by singing one stanza of ‘God save tke Queen,” and let 
us then complete the program by singing one stanza of 
“ America.” 

‘Deutschland tiber Alles” sounded thru tke tal}, 
thin, sparingly sung. Was it because the Germars 
were so few in number? Ah, no, I have never seen en 
assemblage containing so large a percentege of 
Germans? 

Next, an equally courteous effort was put forth in 
honor of the queen—and then, ah then,—did the chair- 
man request a rising from seats? Not a word had been 
said— but voluntarily, impulsively, the entire asseml lege 
arose, and then there was singing ! That was patriotism. 
This spirit tte teacher must possess. this spirit thet 
makes us straighten with pride at the sight cf Old 
Glory. Ard then will the bulwarks of this nation ke 
safe. 

Of Heart—Sympathetic : 

“The drying up of a single tear bas more of horest 
fame, than shedding seas of gore.” Is the teacher’s 
heart large and responsive to feel all the little woes ard 
griefs that rise in the child’s life? I do not mean that 
she is to baby the child—there is too much of that; 
but, John, tho earrest in his attempt, has missed his 
lesson, and shows his disappointment The superir- 
tendent was in during that fatal miss, and it was on 
John she had set her high hopes. Can she swallow ker 
disappointment and express her sympathy for John? 
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Robert is tall, uncomely, overgrown—in consequence, 
extremely sensitive. He perhaps shows his eensitive- 
ness by awkward twistings of the body and bobbings of 
the head. Has she insight enough to trace the cause 
of his performance, and heart enough to feel with him? 

I have seen a teacher turn aside and exclaim at the 
rags, dirt, disheveled hair of the neglected child. I 
have seen the teacher take the poor, begrimed Willie to 
the sink, superintend the washing of his face and the 
combing of his hair! I have seen her canvassing 
among her rich acquaintances for a coat for Willie. I 
have seen Willie creep out of his cocoon, a dear, sweet 
butterfly—shining shoes, clean waist, entire trousers, 
proud of his wealth, proud of his cleanliness. Nay, I 
have seen more, I have seen the teacher sending Tom, 
whose curious toes were peeping forth from their en- 
casements, to the nearest shoemaker, and footing the 
bill herself. Great-hearted, noble-minded girl, who was 
willing to deny herself the newest fashion of ribbon in 
order to materially show her sympathy. And oh, such 
a never-to-be-forgotten example of a great heart! 

The sublimest creature on earth is an ideal teacher. 
I have seen her. She has taught me. She has at- 
tempted to teach me how to teach. She stands before 
my mind to-day as she stood personally before me some 
years ago :—dignified, earnest, active, simple, yet ele- 
gant in dress, noble in thought, refined in manner, great 
in mind, rich in sympathy— Charlotte S. Bergwall,— 
and methinks she, so great, so noble, herself, is pointing 
upward to Him, the Great Teacher, who suffered the 
children to come unto Him; and amidst the »>reaking 
clouds are writ in letters of pure gold—“ Lead, Kindly 
Light.” 


we 
What our Schools Owe to Child Study.” 


By Prin. THEO. B. Noss, of the State Normal School, 
California, Pa. 
Child study has in a large measure given us a new 
education—a new curriculum, a new method, a new goal. 


The Curriculum. 


1. The best primary work to-day consists of doing 
something instead of learning something by heart. 

2. All grades from the kindergarten up are benefited 
by the new spirit brought in thru child study and sim- 
ilar movements. 

The Method. 


1. Most depends not on what we study, but with 
whom and how. 

2. Child study has taught us the value of motive in 
education. 

3. There can be no excuse for making things dull and 
difficult that may be made attractive and easy. Success 
does not consist in finding the longest, or slowest, or hard- 
est way. The natural interests of the child are the 
safest guides in instruction. 

4. The common sense of the farm, store, street, shop, 
and home is needed in the school-room. 

5. No studies are very good for discipline that are not 
good for something else. The best discipline is found in 
doing something worth doing and doing it well. 

6. Child study has shown us that much greater free- 
dom of movement and employment is needed than the 
ordinary school has hitherto provided. ‘ 


The Goal. 

1. Low aims in education degrade the means. 

2. Child study has given us a worthier goal for the 
complete development of the child himself. 

3. The essential element in education is not knowl- 
edge but training. Education consists chiefly in form- 
ing, rather than in informing the mind. “Train up a 
child in the way he should go,’ etc. 

4, Child study has come when most needed to direct 
attention to the paramount importance of the child 
himself in education. 


*Synopsis of paper read before the Child Study Department. 
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Preparation for Business at School. * 
By H. M. Rows, Accountant, Author, and Publisher, Baltimore. 


It is apparent that if we can ascertain what will be 
most useful to the business man wanting help in his 
office we shall have pretty nearly learned what the 
school should do for the commercial student in an ideal 
training for service in business affairs. 

Restricting the term “ business man” to those out- 
side of the professions on the one hand and unskilled 
labor on the other he is still in the diversity of his oc- 
cupations, duties, and responsibilities a highly special- 
ized part of the complex affairs of modern industry and 
enterprise. 

Perhaps we had better recognize at the very begin- 
ning the limitations which make it impossible for any 
schoo] devoted to business training to instruct in all 
that enters into the equipment of a thoroly qualified 
business man. Many of these limitations are inherent. 
Much that makes for success or failure is found in the 
mental and physical temperament and natural equip- 
ment of the individual. The controlling incentives for 
the effective exercise of his powers of discernment, dis- 
crimination, application, integrity, and concentrated 
effort do not become active until they are compelled by 
the force of necessity in the solutions of the problems 
of a business experience after he leaves school. . 

Perhaps the most powerful of all incentives is that of 
self interest which finds expression in the hope of profit 
and the accumulation of those material things which 
contribute to one’s self support, well being, and position 
in society. The fear of loss and consequent failure is 
hardly a less powerful incentive towards the develop- 
ment of those qualifications which are essential to suc- 
cess. Except to a very limited extent these incentives 
cannot be brought to the school-room, but are beyond the 
boundaries which mark the limitations within which 
the school must do its work. 

Again the diversity of business occupations is so 
great and the details as to commodities, markets, 
prices, and trade conditions are so highly differentiated 
in most of them that they must be left largely to the 
teachings of observation and experience after the indi- 
vidual has made his choice of the special line of business 
which he shall follow. 

Within these limitations, however, there is still much 
that is common to all businesses pertaining to their 
general conduct in organization, exchanges, commodi- 
ties, economic controls, financial operations, and to the 
ethical principles upon which our commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises are dependent for their integrity, which 
may be properly brought within the sphere of school 
room instruction, and which opens up a vast field of in- 
tense educational interest. 

The general work of any office may be divided into 
two parts. That which has todo with the general con- 
‘duct and management of a business in determining 
its policy,in formulating its internal and external or- 
ganization, in fixing the limits of its operations, and in 
guarding its financial interests. This is the department 
of initiative and administration and is the source from 
which must come the inspiration which shall decide and 
determine what may be termed the individuality of the 
business. To use a political term it is the department 
of “waysand means.” It calls for the exercise of the 
abilities of the mature business man who has had the 
training of experience. 

The work of the other part is subordinate and has to 
do with the promotion and carrying out of the policies 
and plans determined upon in the department of initia- 
tive and administration. This is the executive depart- 
ment. It puts into active and final effect the purposes 
and aims of the concern. The work of this department 
may be and frequently is subdivided into its numerous 





* The title of this paper as read before the Department of 
Business Education, N. E. A., July 11, was ‘* What Shall the 
Public Schools Do for the Commercial Student and What for 
Business Man Wanting Help in His Office?” 
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functions such as those of superintendence, finance, 
manufacture, merchandising, transportation, and record. 
Taken together they constitute the routine activities 
which go to make up the detailed visible life of the 
business. 

While the difference in the functions of these depart- 
ments is distinct. yet in operation they are sometimes 
so intermingled that it is difficult to determine the ex- 
act point at which one ceases and the other begins. 
The same person may not only initiate and administer, 
but he may at the same time execute, and while in the 
lower grades of employment, service seldom extends be- 
yond the particular work assigned, yet in the higher 
grades the service may and usually does extend into 
both of the general divisions of work which we have sug- 
gested. 

We must not assume that any commercial student, no 
matter how extensive his education, is able to enter 
the busiuess office as anything more than a novice. It 
is true that his ability to dothe work assigned him and 
to grasp the details of the busioess in so far as they come 
under his observation may be great, but an accurate, in- 
timate knewledge of the simpler details of the ordinary 
office routine and mechanism of any busiaess is indis- 
pensable as a basis upon which to build the hope for 
any advancement into the initiative or administrative 
department of that business. 

Kestricting this discussion as nearly as possible to an- 
swering the questions asked in the subject we shall en- 
deavor to ascertain what the commercial student ought 
to be able to do rather than what he should know when 
he engages to help the business man in his office, and 
then we may endeavor to ascertain what he should know 
that will best equip him to advance to positions of 
greater responsibility later on, until finally he shall have 
attained to that complete mastery of the business which 
will entitle him to be considered as a potential element 
in its administration. 

The clerical force of an office usually consists of the 
bookkeeper, stenographer, and the usual assistants down 
to the office boy, and when a business man wants help 
it usually refers to one of these positions. 

The bookkeeper perhaps holds the position requiring 
the greatest skill and experience. It includes the 
ability to perform the work of all the subordinute posi- 
tions into which his work is usually subdivided, such as 
cashier, entry clerk, bill clerk, etc., and it is in one of 
these that the young person just from school will most 
likely find his place. 

What is likely to be required of him? Letters are to 
be copied and filed, bills to be made out, invoices to be 
checked and verified, orders to be priced and extended, re- 
ceipts of cash and other remittances are to be acknowl- 
edged, checks and written obligations are to beissued and 
all these various business papers are to be entered in the 
proper books of account, the entries are to be posted, 
checked, and verified, statements are sto be sent out, 
books adjusted and closed—in short all the work that 
goes to make up the usual routine of the business office 
is to be performed. 

This will require ability to write a good plain busi- 
ness hard, and to perform all sorts of commercial com- 
putations rapidly and accurately, to compose a good 
business letter, and to understand very thoroly the gen- 
eral principles of bookkeeping and have the ability to 
make entries correctly, and one will not have advanced 
very far until a knowledge of the laws of contracts, 
agency, partnerships, corporations, and in fact all the 
subjects included under the head of commercial law will 
be not only useful but highly necessary. 

In the correspondence department letters are to be 
dictated, typed, and mimeographed, and sometimes am- 
biguous language and faulty construction to be cor- 
rected, and frequently now-a-days bills are to be made 
out, reports and statements are to be verified, contracts 
and other papers requiring legal knowledge are to be 
written, proofs of circular, catalog, and other advertis- 
ing matter are to be read and corrected together with 
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all the incidental work of this character entering into 
the various lines of commerce and manufacture. 

To prepare the student for this kind of work is the 
first duty of a school of any grade that pretends to im- 
part a commercial education. 

It matters not how extensive the full course of study 
may be, the ability to do these things is the first demand 
made upon the student seeking employment, and is con- 
sequently the first responsibility placed upon the school. 
Business men have neither the time nor the inclination 
to supply this elementary instruction. 

The school must do this initiatory work thoroly. No 
superficial training will suffice, but a training that is 
“vigorous and exact” must extend in some of its phases 
thru an entire course of study, evenif it covers four full 
years, 

Any course of study that will supply this training re- 
quires at least one year of instruction in penmanship, 
one year in commercial arithmetic, and one-half year in 
higher commercial calculations, three full years in Eng- 
lish, including grammar and composition and business 
correspondence, three full years in bookkeeping, which 
should include in addition to a training in the various 
systems practiced in the leading lines of business, a 
thoro knowledge of business papers, forms and meth- 
ods, and one year in commercial law, with a sufficient 
drill and training in all the mechanical features of the 
work of these branches so that it can be executed with 
accuracy and rapidity. 

The preparation of the stenographer requires two 
years’ training in shorthand and typewriting, one year’s 
training in bookkeeping and the same amount of work 
as that required in the other branches named in the 
preceding paragraph. The allotments of time are based 
upon the supposition that the student is to carry the 
other branches which are necessary in rounding out a 
full four years’ commercial course of training. 

We must not delude ourselves by any lack of appreci- 
ation of the importance of this initiatory training into 
thinking that a less amount of attention to these sub- 
jects will do. Much is expected in these days of the 
young recruit who engages his services in the counting- 
room and expects to be paid for them, and no amount of 
training in any school will fit him except in rare in- 
stances for more than a subordinate position. 

While the apprenticeship system never became strong- 
ly entrenched in this country in the sense in which it 
obtains in the older countries, in a modified form and 
under a different name the essential elements of that 
system largely control in determining advancements and 
promotions. Business men believe in the merit system, 
They practically follow civil service rules in filling the 
higher positions in all departments of their business. 
However broadly the young recruit may have been edu- 
cated in general or special lines for work inside or 
outside the office, experience has shown that he must be- 
gin at the bottom and depend for his advancement upon 
the thoroness with which he performs the simpler duties 
assigned him and the aptness and ability he may show 
for more responsible positions. Effective service in the 
lower order of duties is the only recognized claim forad- 
vancement to higher duties, and the young man who does 
not show proficiency in theless important “‘ small things” 
of his calling is lost. There is nothing ahead for him. 

It is evident, therefore, that the commercial student 
must enter the office as a beginner, and that his employ- 
ment will probably be in connection with the simplest 
duties of the counting-room. The ability to hold any 
position in commercial life, either in its higher execu- 
tive or its administrative departments, presumes the 
ability to do the work of any minor position. 

If the public school shall do this much well for the 
commercial student and for the business man wanting 
help in his office it will have discharged its greatest re- 
sponsibility. Whatever it shall do in addition to this 
will be mainly to give him such a broad general educa- 
tion, discipline, and fund of information as will enable 
him to advance more rapidly and with greater assurance 
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of success toward the more responsible and more lucra- 
tive opportunities that may come to him. Whatever 
training the public school may give him that will assist 
him to more quickly and thoroly attain toa knowledge 
of commodities, manufactures, markets, prices, trade 
conditions, and the financial operations and economic 
controls pertaining to his business, the greater must be 
the service it renders to the public. If the school can 
give him in addition to the fundamentals the individual 
power that comes from a trained mind, and so equip him 
in modern language, science, economics, mathematics, 
and history, that he can extend his business interests 
more widely into domestic and foreign markets so much 
more fully will the school have discharged its obliga- 
tions to the community and to society. 

I cannot agree with those who contend that it is not 
the business of the commercial high school to train 
bookkeepers and stenographers or that commercial edu- 
cation in the public high school should not be specific 
and technical as well as general and liberal. It may be 
very agreeable to reason that the work and purpose of 
the public high school are entirely different and dis- 
tinct, but such a conclusion is based upon false prem- 
ises in so far as the technical branches are concerned. 
If the instruction and training of the high school are to 
be effective it must prepare its pupils to do the work 
that will be demanded of them when they seek employ- 
ment, and the young graduate from the high school 
must go to exactly the same employer and be prepared 
to do the same work as the young graduate from the 
private business school. 

It is true that the youth who enters a business college 
may do so with the purpose of making himself a hook- 
keeper or stenographer. I know, however, that many of 
those who attend such schools do not have such an ob- 
ject in view, except, perhaps, to the extent that these 
positions open opportunities to something better. If 
the youth attend a commercial high school he may do 
so with the purpose of making himself either a book- 
keeper or stenographer, or he may desire such an educa- 
tion as will best fit him for a business career, but in 
either case if he ask for employment in a business office, 
in a large majority of cases he must begin with the work 
ig the business college student has been prepared to 

0. 

In our argument so far we have endeavored to es- 
tablish the major importance of instruction in that group 
of branches which are sometimes classed under the 
head of “ business technique” and relate to office train- 
ing, and for which the most part are included in the 
curriculum of the high grade business college. 

We may now properly give attention to instruction in 
the minor or secondary branches which have for their 
aim the cultural, scholastic, and liberal training of the 
youth in distinction from the special or technical which 
we have already discussed. The term secondary is used 
advisedly from the standpoint of practical utility. 

The branches already referred to will require at least 
nine years of one period per day, and if stenography and 
typewriting are included, ten years or two and one-half 
periods per day thruout a four years’ course. This 
. leaves at our disposal two and one-half periods per day 
which may be devoted to such other branches as we may 
deem best adapted to prepare our pupils for general 
commercial life or will most likely be of the greatest 
value to him in advancing from his clerical position up 
thru the grades of employment in the higher depart- 
ments of business. 

The age of pupils going to the public high school av- 
erages from fourteen to sixteen years, which is consid- 
erably short of the age of mental or physical maturity. 
This must limit to some extent the amount of advanced 
instruction we might deem profitable for more mature 
students. 

Again our great business enterprises are so vastly dif- 
ferent in their nature that it is apparent that an ideal 
course of study would offer many electives from which a 
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pupil might select those which would prepare him for a 
special line of business. For instance, the wholesale 
dry goods merchant would find a knowledge of the pro- 
duction, manufacture, and marketing of the textile com- 
modities of especial interest, and the iron manufacturer 
would be especially benefited by a knowledge of ores, 
and the materials and agents entering into the produc- 
tion of the various iron manufactures, while the textile 
manufacturer would find an acquaintance with the or- 
ganic materials and fibers which enter into his finished 
product to be especially helpful, and so on thru the va- 
rious lines of business activity. Such a highly special- 
ized course, however, is not possible for the general 
high school, but must be left to the few highly organ- 
ized schools which will doubtless be founded in time ina 
few of our large commercial and industrial centers. 

It is evident that the ordinary commercial high school 
course must be organized along genera! lines restricted 
to supplying the wants of the average pupil. 

What is the best use of the two hours and a-half per 
day of time for four years which we have remaining at 
our disposal? Local conditions should be considered. 
The course of study suited to the needs of a New Eng- 
land manufacturing town would hardly be found the 
best course for a Western mining town. Neither would 
@ course adapted to the wants of a greatiron center like 
Pittsburg be likely to be desirable for the city of Balti- 
more or Philadelphia. 

In a general way it is safe to assume that the time 
should be divided among the subjects of mathematics, 
science, economics, modern languages, and history. 
In mathematics, elementary algebra, and geometry at 
least should be completed and something may be donein 
elementary trigonometry. In science, chemistry, phye- 
ics, and commercial geography should be given ample 
attention. If proper laboratory facilities are provided 
instruction in the elements of mineralogy, botany, zo- 
ology, industrial chemistry, and biology may be made 
made very effective. 

A thoro course in industrial economics and political 
science I deem to be of paramount importance especially 
as to a study of local economic controls, transportation, 
and public administration, particularly as it pertains to 
city and local governments. 

One or two years may be profitably devoted in most 
localities to modern languages and, of course, history 
ancient and modern, and especially as it relates to com- 
merce and industry, should have attention. 

Just what proportion of time should be devoted to the 
various groups of subjects is also a matter that must be 
determined to some extent, at least, by the local sur- 
roundings of the school. 

I have purposely touched upon these subjects briefly 
because they preperly belong to the discussions pre- 
sented in other papersin this program. Doubtless the 
final report of the Committee of Nine will give much 
specific information in this direction. 

The time has arrived when the public high school 
must provide a course of study that will prepare young 
men and women for an immediate engagement in busi- 
ness life. If our arguments are sound and our conclu- 
sions correct the commercial course must give its first 
attention to the fundamentals. They must not only be 
extensively taught, but they must be thoroly taught by 
competent instructors supplied with proper facilities 
and equipments. A well organized commercial course 
maintained on an equality with other courses of study 
is the preferable course for a large majority of young 
menand women. Such a course to succeed and attract 
the best class of students must have the same support, 
financial, educational, and moral, as is given the Eng- 
lish, classical, or any other course. The business man 
desiring help in his office does not want the supply to 
come from a school in which the commercial course is 
so inferior to other courses that it attracts only the 
dullards and slow boys. 

When the teaching fraternity, and especially the su- 
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perintendents and principals of the country, realize fully 
the extent to which the commercial course should com- 
mand their enthusiastic support and care, and the ex- 
tent to which it will minister to the material welfare of 
the great masses of the people, and that it is their duty 
to provide that instruction which is most helpful, up- 
lifting, and beneficial. When that time comes the busi- 
ness man will quickly appreciate the advantage of em- 
ploying the highly trained young men and women who 
come from the high school, and he with the community 
at large will reap the benefits. 


= 
College Entrance: 


Should It Be Thru the Examination of the School 
or of the Pupil P * 


By Epwin GRANT Dexter, Professor of Education, University 
of Illinois. 


Biologists tell us that specialization in the animal 
kingdom is brought about only thru variation: that an 
organism is what its great-great grandfather was—no 
better and no worse until it begins to show divergencies 
from the ancestral type. What is true of the organic 
evolution of the animal world is equally so in the insti- 
tutional development of the world educational. The 
American school system is as much the result of the 
survival of the fittest among a multiplicity of variations 
as anything which nature presents, and its advancement 
to a more perfect stage, as fully dependent upon the 
tendency to vary. That we are living in an era of 
tremendous educational mutability is a fact, and a fact 
moreover upon which future generations will have rea- 
son to congratulate themselves, even if we have not. 
To-day's uncertainty makes to-morrow’s certainty, and 
no small bequest to our children’s children will be the 
solution of some of the crying educational problems of 
to-day. 

Sports in the educational organism have made their 
appearance from the kindergarten to the university. 

Werever increasing complexity has demanded more 
exact adjustment of parts, we find them. The problems 
of individual instruction, of semi-annual promotions, of 
electives, of the six-year high school course, of the 
whole swarm of so-called fads, of entrance to college 
by other means than that of the examination of the pu- 
pil, these ani many other somewhat radical departures 
from the ancestral type must be included within the 
category. In discussing any one of these variations we 
must at the outset free our minds of any a priori con- 
clusions as to the universal goodness or badness of edu- 
cational sports—as such. It is true that not all revo- 
lution is evolution and that newness and goodness are 
not synonymous terms. It is, however, equally true that 
oldness and goodness are fully as far from being equiva- 
lent, and that if what has been is best simply because it 
is what has been, we have stagnation. The only valid 
criterion which we can have for judging the fitness, 
either of the type or its variation, for survival, is the 
exactness with which it fulfils the demands made upon 
it by present conditions. 

In the problem before us at this time for discussion, 
the type form is the entrance to college by means of the 
personal examination of the applicant for admission, by 
an Officer delegated by the college, this examination to 
be the sole means of determining the fitness of the 
applicant for college work. 

The variation is the entrance to college by candidates 
without subjection to such an examination, but solely 
because they have successfully completed a course of 
study in some secondary school, which school has been 
examined by an officer delegated by the college, and its 
course of study approved. I would here call attention 
to the fact that our subject is not that of the relative 
merits of the entrance examination and the certificate 
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plan which has been so fully discussed in the Eastern 
Associations of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, since 
with them the examination of the school does not 
figure. I. quote from President Eliot’s remarks be- 
fore the conference held in Boston in October, 1900: 
“In the first place in New England we have no system 
of really examining the condition of the secondary 
schools : therefore, the experiment of certificate is tried 
under the most disadvantageous possible circumstances. 
When it was first introduced into this country an argu- 
ment was made in favor of it from the German practice, 
secondary schools in Germany giving an outgoing cer- 
tificate valid at the university. A fatal defect in the 
argument was that the German secondary schools are 
supervised by competent government educational author- 
ities—ours by none. In New England we have nothing 
more than an occasional friendly visit to some schools 
by some college officer. That is an extremely weak and 
imperfect method, tho perhaps better than nothing.” 

Do not, then, confuse our problem with that of exami- 
nation versus certificate as its solution has been at- 
tempted in New England, since we include another fac- 
tor of no small pedagogical and administrative impor- 
tance, namely this very examination of the school, the 
absence of which there President Eliot so much de- 
plores. 

The question of the superiority of either one of the 
two plans for the best co-ordination of secondary with 
college work must be settled by the criterion of peda- 
gical fitness. Institutions of learning are for the yuuth 
and not the youth for the institution of learning, in 
spite of what may seem to be evidences to the contrary 
in the minds of some. We may, however, for purposes 
of analysis perhaps be justified in assuming that two 
criterions are subsumed by that given above, viz., the 
pedagogical criterion, and the administrative criterion. 
Theoretically the former should always be supreme, yet 
not infrequently the exigencies of our educational con- 
ditions are such that, temporarily at least, in the process 
of feeling one’s way it must be made subservient to the 
latter. Let us then apply to the two methods of en- 
trance to college covered by our subject, each of these 
criteria in turn and see what the effect of each is upon 
the pupil, the secondary school, and the college. This 
c)mparison can perhaps best be brought out by means 
of the direct question. 

First. What is the pedagogical effect of the college 
entrance examination, as at present administered, upon 
the pupil? Let me at this point ask you to distinguish 
carefully between this, 7.¢., the entrance examination, 
and the examination as an occasional test of power and 
proficiency in regular school work. Whatever may be 
my own opinion with regard to the former, I am in hearty 
accord with much that President Hadley has recently 
written on the question of the latter. The two are, 
however, radically different in these two respects——the 
college examination is set by those who know nothing 
of the personal peculiarities of the applicant and can 
make no legitimate allowance for such peculiarities, 
while the other is not; and second, in it the student 
knows that previous school successes except as they are 
indicated by the present test count for nought. Both 
of these peculiarities make the college entrance exami- 
nation open to criticism from the standpoint of our 
present criterion. My objection on the ground of the 
first is that the ordinary college entrance examination 
presents conditions to the youth, the like of which he 
will seldom or never meet in after life and to which we 
have no right to subject him. The aim of our educa- 
tion is the adaption of the individual to an environment 
in which he is likely to find himself, and I would confi- 
dently assert that not one person in one hundred will in 
his whole after life find himself in a situation, the out- 
come of which he can predict with so little certainty as 
the one in which he faces his examiner. Pedagogically 
this is wrong. The youth is not stronger than the man 
and no part of our educational machinery has a right to 
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subject him to greater stress than he is likely to meet 
in subsequent years. I disagree as fully with those who 
hold that the entrance examination to college is valu- 
able because it enables him to rise to similar emergen- 
cies which he is likely to meet in after life, as I should 
with those who might urge the introduction into the 
public schools of a fire drill, which included a jump from 
a fifth story window into a net held on the sidewalk be- 
low. Proficiency in this feat might come in handy to 
One in a million, but what of the nervous strain on the 
others. On the second ground, that too much depends 
upon the entrance examination I would base the argu- 
ment that it is conducive to cramming. At whatever 
stage in the educational career it is understood by the 
pupil that promotion depends solely and entirely upon 
success in passing a given test, at that stage you will 
find that pernicious form of so-called study. ‘As long 
as the student is practically told: no matter whether 
your previous work has been good or bad, no matter how 
you have prepared yourself for this examination, if you 
answer these questions you succeed, if you don’t you 
fail, the cram system with all its evils is destined to re- 
main” (Edgar H. Nichols, Ed. Rev., May, 1900). Is it 
necessary? President Butler, in an address before the 
association not many years ago said, “It is bad psy- 
chology and bad education to suppose there is an ob- 
stacle at the pupil’s sixteenth year which can only be 
surmounted by an examination. I am sure that this 
should be done away with.” 


But to the next question: What is the effect of the 
entrance examination upon the secondary school? Here 
we shall find a more marked difference of opinion than 
upon that just discussed, or perhaps, if we may judge 
from the data presented by Principal Ramsay, of Fall 
River, a much greater difficulty in having any opiniou 
at all. Time prevents my ‘making any considerable 
reference to his extensive report which contains a tabu- 
lation of answers to twelve questions bearing upon the 
relative merits of the examination and certificate plans 
of college entrance, from twenty-nine head masters of 
secondary schools and the corps of college preparatory 
teachers in one public high school. Mr. Ramsay's con- 
clusions are adverse to the certificate plan, altho it 
seems to me those conclusions are not supported by the 
data presented. 


The answer to what may be considered the crucial 
question: “Do you on the whole think it wise to vest 
with the headmaster and his assistants the responsibility 
for determining the fitness of pupils to enter college?” 
was thirteen “yes” to thirteen “no” on the part of the 
masters, and four “yes” to three “no” by the instruc- 
tors. That somebody’s judgment, too, was bad is shown 
by the fact that a given question, viz., “How do your 
examination candidates compare with your certificate 
candidates in mental ability, physical health and 
strength?” receives the answer from the masters, 
“Examinations better eight. Certificates better one.” 
To the chairman of the admission committees of seven- 
teen colleges “Examination better oue. Certificate 
better five.” Some one should be appointed to look 
after the physical and mental health of the examination 
candidate between the time he leaves school and enters 
college. Such a sudden decline is dangerous. Aside, 
however, from the questions discussed in Mr. Ram- 
say’s report comes that of the effect of the exami- 
nations upon the secondary school curriculum. 
much has already been said and written upon this phage 
of the question that I need only mention it here. Few 
men of experience in preparatory work can deny that 
they have at times made sacrifice to the personal whims 
of an examiner who is mainly interested in, and familiar 
with the more advanced stages of his subject. He feels 
that to do justice to the pupil who is looking forward 
to the trial by questions he must keep him primed on 
small technicalities as well as forge him ahead in his 
subject and his ideals are in danger of being upset ; the 
integrity of course and of curriculum being shattered. 


So. 
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Bat for our third question. What is the effect of all 
this upon the college? The higher institution wants 
well prepared students and its principal interest is in 
gathering them. What do the college men themselves 
think of the relative perfection of preparation of stu- 
dents under the two plans? Mr. Ramsay shows us that 
of the definite answers from the seventeen colleges, the 
certificates lead in matter of scholarship three to one—, 
of general mental ability three to one, and in general 
performance of college duties three toone. In explana- 
tion of this, to him unwelcome disclosure, he says, 
“When a college admits on certificate, all but the very 
poorest pupils in the school from which certificates are 
accepted will accept those certificates.” Hence, he 
argues that the comparison is not valid. Is it not, how- 
ever, also true that the most brilliant and best prepared 
pupils from those schools, led on by the hope of en- 
trance honors, prizes, and scholarship will refuse thecer- 
tificate thus equalizing matters at least partially in this 
respect? 

An attempt on my part to ascertain the relative class 
standing of the freshman entering by the two plans at 
the large Eastern colleges was not eminently successful 
because of the labor involved by officers of those institu- 
tions in securing the data, but the following figures for 
perhaps the largest institutions offering both plans are 
interesting and to the point: 
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Another comparison which I was able to make, one 


between the percentage of failures in first year subjects 
by the freshmen in one of the Atlantic coast univer- 
sities which admitted only by examination, and those of 
five of the large state universities of the middle West, 
where eighty per cent. of the students enter without 
examination, shows very plainly either that the criterion 
for grading is very different for the two regions or that 
the Western institutions get much better prepared pu- 
pils. The figures are as follows : 
Kast West 

Failed Algebra 26 per cent. Failed Algebra 15 per cent. 
Failed Trigonometry 34 per cent. Failed Trigo’try 11 per cent. 

These Western institutions covered stand as high in 
the educational world as do the Eastern, but since we 
cannot be sure of their criteria we can not, perhaps, 
base upon the figures an argument in favor of the cer- 
tificated freshman. They are, however, very suggestive. 

From the standpoint of administration the entrance 
examination is not open to very wide criticism, at least 
on the part of the higher institution. It isinexpensive, 
except to the pupil who has to make a journey to some 
examining center, and it works, on the whole, with very 
little friction. In fact on this score, and on this score 
only, does it show any points of advantage. It costs 
some money to examine the schools properly, tho, as will 
perhaps be shown by the next speaker on this program 
the expense may be reduced to a minimum thru organiza- 


tion. 
(To be continued.) 
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State Teachers’ Associations. 


Pennsylvania Meeting. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—The 2,000 teachers 
present at the semi-centennial of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, 
held here July 2-4, had a glorious time. 
Addresses of welcome were made by Mr. 
A. C. Robertson, and our own city super- 
intendent, Mr. Samuel Andrews. 

“It seems fitting,” Superintendent An- 
drews said, “ that this, the semi-centennial 
of your organization should be observed 
by your meeting in Pittsburg. The State 
Teachers’ Association was organized at 
Harrisburg, in 1852, but that preliminary 
meeting was called by Pittsburg educa- 
tors in which call Philadelphia and Lan- 
caster subsequently concurred. The first 
regular meeting was held at the Grant 
school, in this city, not far from where 
you are now assembled, in August, 1853, 
and about 138 members were enrolled. 
At your meeting last year 2,125 was 
the enrollment. and at this meeting a still 
better record will be made. If this does 
not show progress, then figures do not 
always tell the truth, and this association 
had better go into liquidation. For fifty 
years its influence has been felt thru 
wholesome legislation, and thru the circu- 
lation of intelligence that cultivated a 
public sentiment in favor of the public 
school system, which distinctly said 
‘hands off’ to all who would mar its sym- 
metry. Thru all this eventful half century 
it has kept its eye upon the legislature at 
Harrisburg, and by judiciously influencing 
that body when it was enjoying a lucid in- 
terval, it secured the passage of wise 
measures which have redounded to the 
improvement of the schools and conse- 
quently to the general welfare. Among 
its achievements, in this direction, are in- 
creased minimum school terms, state nor- 
mal schools, the county superintendency, 
teachers’ institutes, a separate state school 
department, increased state appropria- 
tions, free text-books, compulsory attend- 
ance, and others, to say nothing about 
what it has done along lines that could 
not be accomplished by act of assembly, 
such as elevating the standard of qualifi- 
cation among teachers, stimulating the 
worthy endeavor of pupils and giving to 
local school officers a higher idea of the 
magnitude of their calling.” 

Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., principal of the 
Indiana state normal school, was the first 
speaker to respond to the address of wel- 
come. He recalled many interesting in- 
cidents attending the first meetings held 
in Pittsburg in the infancy of the associa- 
tion. 

The first paper of the morning was to 
have been read by Supt. W. L. Green, of 
the Dubois schools. In the absence of 
Superintendent Green, Prin. W. M. 
Pierce, of Ridgway, took up the subject 
of supervision from a teacher’s standpoint. 
He assumed that both the superintendent 
and the teacher are working together in 
the best interests of the school and also 
that the two are working for their own 
interests. He gave numberless ways in 
which the teacher might make friends 
with the superintendent when he seems to 
be a boor, grumbling, etc. In turn, the 
teacher should not become a boor toward 
the superintendent, worrying him with 
little things “just to please the children.” 
A teacher who parades her hobby is a 
person to be shunned, Mr. Pierce said. If 
many of the school teachers would quit 
worrying and fretting over the actions of 
the school board and exert this energy in 
other directions, they would accomplish 
much more. The superintendent has his 
place and the teacher has hers. They 
are both honorable, the responsibility be- 
ing enormous im both cases. Cheer, hope, 
courage should be given to each other in 
the work. If the teacher comprehends 
the greatness of her own work, she will 


have little time for anything else. Teacher 
and superintendent should be co-workers, 
said Mr. Pierce in conclusion. 

Superintendent Kinsley opened the dis- 
cussion. He expressed great pleasure at 
the paper and then brought out several 
interesting points. He said that the su- 
perintendent should not get himself up as 
“the thing,’”? but that he should consider 
himself as an assistant to the teacher, ac- 
cording to the teacher’s idea. Speaking 
from a teacher’s standpoint, Superinten- 
dent Kinsley asked, ‘“‘ How far may a su- 
perintendent step into the work of the 
teachers in the schoolroom?” He 
answered that general methods should be 
allowed to go on without any interference. 
There cannot be any conflict between su- 
perintendent and teacher, he held. 

Supt. J. Anson Wright, of Bedford 
county, spoke of supervision as it applied 
to his county. The thoro supervision of 
300 or 4.0 schools is no easy work, he 
said, especially when in a large, rugged 
county. The clerical work alone, however 
strong he may be, is almost enough to 
keep the superintendent busy and what 
should be undertaken with a freshness is 
left to the weakened, tired mind. What- 
ever can be done to relieve the superinten- 
dent of these minor duties will assist 
greatly in giving his attention to greater 
things. It would be better to reduce the 
number of teachers who hold a provisional 
certificate, Superintendent Wright held. 

Dr. B. Noss, principal of the state 
normal school, California, read a paper on 
“Weak Points that Need Attention.” 
He said that the essentials of education 
at present are not the three “ R’s,” but 
rather the three “I's,” as Ellen Terry 
says, “Industry, Intellect, Imagination.” 
Knowledge is not the true end. Study 
and serve each child, should be the teach- 
er’s motto, Principal Noss said. He told 
of the strong opposition long ago to the 
word system, then told how this system 
was considered the only one. Now, he 
said, it is not how to teach the child to 
read, but what to read. He held that our 
schools should be under the sway of the 
future. The goal arrived at by the teach- 
ers is learning. He said that Pennsy]l 
vania should stand first in education but 
is below where she belongs. 


SECOND DAY. 


The second day’s sessions began with a 
series of “round table conferences.” 
These conferences were postponed the 
day before on account of the big steam- 
boat excursion tendered to the visitors by 
the local committees on reception and en- 
tertainment, the chairmen of which are 
Principals J. P. Stephens and J. K. Ell- 
wood, of the Highland and Colfax schools, 
respectively. The excursion was greatly 
enjoyed. 

The department of child study was pre- 
sided over by Dr. H. H. Goddard, of the 
West Chester state normal school, and a 
paper was read, ‘“*‘ What One Teacher Can 
Do,” by Prof. F. K. Walters, of Avon- 
dale. 

The department of county supervision 
was conducted by Supts. G. W. Moore, of 
Chester county, and O. C. Gortner, of Ju- 
niata. Supt. W. G. Ladds, of Venango, 
spoke on the teacher’s provisional certifi- 
cate. This was followed by a discussion 
of the subject by Supts. Hall, Stewart, and 
Fruit, of Washington, Lawrence, and Mer- 
cer counties, respectively. 

The department of kindergarten was 
presided over by Mrs. Letitia P. Wilson, 
superintendendent of the Free Kindergar- 
ten Association of Johnstown. Supt. Chas. 
B. Gilbert, of Rochester, N. Y., told why 
the kindergarten should have a place in 
the public schools. 

In the department of nature study, G. 
C. Watson, of State college, presided, and 
Miss Gertrude Barber, of Reading, acted 


as secretary. Dr. A. E. Maltby, of the 
Slippery Rock state normal school, who is 
considered an authority on the subject, 
spoke on “ Some Phases of Nature Study.” 

. J. Rose, principal of the Sewickley 
schools, spoke on “ Practical Nature Study 
in Graded Schools.” 

At the general session, Mr. Thomas C. 
Blaisdell spoke on “ English in the Pri- 
mary, Secondary, and Higher Grades.” 
He said the solution of the problem con- 
cerning instruction in English rests with 
the school authorities who have the selec- 
tion of the teachers in their hands. ‘The 
Centralization of Township Schools,” was 
the theme of Supt. W. W. Ulrich, of West- 
moreland county, who explained the re- 
cent legislation, authorizing the centrali- 
zation of country schools, but thought 
little would come of it until a public senti- 
ment in favor of the plan is cultivated. 

State Supt. N.C. Schaeffer spoke on 
“The Summer School Movement.” He 
said the summer school was not an over- 
whelming success in Pennsylvania, and 
that he sometimes found better conditions 
elsewhere when he got beyond the boun- 
daries of the commonwealth. 

In the evening Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, will 
speak on “The Educational Problem of 
Porto Rico,” where he served as United 
States commissioner. After this lecture a 
— will be held at the Monongahela 

ouse. 


N.Y. State University Convocation 


ALBANY, N, Y.—A large audience as- 
sembled in the capitol on July 1, and was 
called to order by Regent Pliny T. Sexton. 
The address by Pres. J. G. Schurman, of 
Cornell university, on the “ Elective Sys- 
tem and its Limits,” was listened to with 
greatinterest. He said in part: ‘‘Shall 
the student close his eyes to the English 
language and literature, history, econom- 
ics, politics, modern languages, and litera- 
ture, and to all the wealth of the physical, 
chemical, and biological sciences, and 
choose only Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
metaphysics, ethics, and natural philoso- 
phy}? What is the wise course? The gen- 
eral practice is for the student to elect the 
studies that tend to qualify him for his 
subsequent profession. This, however, 
does not give the student a broad culture ; 
the primary concerrj should be to under- 
stand the intellectual interests of the 
race. - 

This was discussed by Prof. Brosnahan, 
of Woodstock college, Prof. Root, of 
Hamilton college, Prin. Wight, of Clinton 
high school. 

The report on necrology was read by C. 
W. Bardeen, of Syracuse. 

Bishop Doane sent an excellent bio- 
graphical letter concerning Rey. A. J. 
Upson, the late chancellor. 

The subject of “ Examinations” was 
discussed by Hon. Charles E. Fitch, of 
Rochester, he said in part: 

“ The Board of Education of Rochester 
having abolished the regents’ examina- 
tions, I write to give my conclusions upon 
what I consider an ill-advised departure 
from a well-established system. What- 
ever criticisms may be urged against these 
examinations may be urged against all ex- 
aminations.” 

Regent Fitch gave a history of the ex- 
aminations. They originated in 1828. 
They have not been undertaken at the 
will of the regents but in response to the 
politics of principals of schools. 

Discussions followed by Dr. Chas. J. 
Majory, of New Jersey, Prin. Miller, of 
Matteawan, and others. 

The evening session was addressed by 
Prof. George E. Vincent on “ Education 
and Enthusiasm.” 
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New York State Teachers. 


SARATOGA, N. Y.—The New York 
State Teachers’ Association met in this 
city last week, for the first time in seven 
years. The headquarters of the associa- 
tion were at the Grand Union hotel. The 
officers for this year were: Pres., Supt. 
Henry P. Emerson, of Buffalo ; Vice-Pres- 
idents, Wilbur F. Hudson, New York; 
W.H. Scott, Syracuse; Kate A. Walsh, 
New York; Margaret Brennan, Buffalo; 
Secretary, Richard A. Searing, Rochester; 
Assistant secretary, Benjamin Veit, New 
York; Treasurer, W. H. Benedict, Elmi- 
ra; Assistant treasurer, John C. Chase, 
Saratoga es Transportation agent, 
James H. M’Innes, Brooklyn; Superin- 
tendent of exhibits, W. S. Knowlson, Sar- 
atoga; Executive committee, Henry P. 
Emerson, chairman ex-officio ; ilton 
Noyes, Rochester; Abram Fischlowitz, 
New York; D. E. Batcheller, Buffalo; 
James M. Edsall, Brooklyn; George H. 
Walden, Rochester; John T. Nicholson, 
New York. 

The following is the complete program 
of the meeting: 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 2. 


“The Life and Work of Colonel Fran- 
cis W. Parker,” Mrs. Anna Eggleston 
Friedman, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Address, “‘ Some Essential Characteris- 
tics of Good Teaching,” Prof. Paul H. 
Hanus, Harvard university. 

Discussion, Supt. Chas. E. Gorton, 
Yonkers, N. Y., and Supt. Darwin L. 
Bardwell, Binghamton, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


Address, Charles R. Skinner, superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

Address, “The Place of Technical 
Training in the Educational System of the 
United States,” Prof. Edmund J. James, 
Chicago university. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 3. 


Address, ‘Pupil Self-Government,” 
Frank S. Fosdick, principal of Masten 
Park high school, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Discussion, Dr. Edward W. Stitt, prin- 
cipal of P. S. No. 89, New York city, and 
C. R. Drum, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Address, ‘‘ The Relation of Geography 
to the Other Subjects of the Elementary 
Course,” Supt. T. H. Armstrong, Medina, 

e Ye 

Discussion, Supt. George Griffith, Utica, 
N. Y.; Supt. T. E. Caswell, Catskill, 
N.Y. 

The program of the sectional meetings 
and the names of those who took part are 
as follows: 

Normal Section—Chairman, Dr. Charles 
DeGarmo, Cornell university; secretary, 
Prof, M. T. Dana, State normal school, 
Fredonia, N. Y. Opening remarks: ‘“ Ne- 
cessity for Better Financial Support of 
Normal Schools,” by the chairman. 
‘‘What Would Be an Adequate High 
School Preparation for a Two-Year Pro 
fessional Course in a Normal School?” 
Prin. McFarland, State normal school, 
Brockport, N. Y. (Discussion opened by 
Prof. J. R. Street, Syracuse university.) 

Keading and Speech Culture Section— 
Chairman, Richard E, Mayne, New York 
city. Symposium on speech culture in 
school education. (Preliminary outline.) 
Introduction: ‘ Dealing Mostly with the 
Obligation of the State in Preserving and 
Enriching Our Common Speech,” Richard 
E. Mayne, A. M., New York. “ Relation 
of Speech to Other School Studies from 
Primary to High School Grades,” Prin. 
George H. Walden, Rochester. ‘ The 
Training School Considered with Respect 
tothe Equipment of Teachers in this 
Branch,” Prin. T. B. Stowell, Potsdam, and 
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Prin. John M. Milne, Geneseo. ‘The 
Common Sense of Vocal Training,” Caro- 
line B. LeRow, girls’ high school, Brooklyn. 
“ A Few Words on the Pharynx in Articu- 
lation,” Alexander Melville Bell, Wash- 
ington. “Common Errors Arising from 
Ignorance of Grammar, —" nd 
Al Prin. Purvius J. Behan, Brook- 
yn. 

Commercial Education Section—Chair- 
man, Van Evrie Kilpatrick, New York 
city; secretary, William H. Covert, Syra- 
cuse. “Lessons from the Retrospective 
of a Business and Professional Man,” 
Edward Lauterbach, New York. (Dis- 
cussed by C. C. Shayne, O. P. Letchworth 
and Francis B. Thurber.) “ Report on 
the Business Education Questionnaire,” 
Dr. Edward W. Stitt, New York. (Dis- 
cussed by Myron T. Scudder, E. M. Wil- 
liams, C. E. Franklin, and Frank R. 
Moore.) “Proper Remuneration for 
Gradutes of Grammar School,High School 
and College,” Cornelius D. Fleming, 
Brioklyn. (Discussed by John T. Nichol- 
son and John L. Tildsley.) 


Child Study Section—Chairman, Dr. 
oe T. Scudder, New Paltz normal 
school; Dr. S. H. Albro, Fredonia normal 
school. ‘“ Possible Advantages to be de- 
rived from the Use of Physiological and 
Psychological Apparatus in Testing 
Children tor Fatigue, Time, Reaction, and 
Sensibility.” Dr. Margaret K. Smith, New 
Paltz normal school. 


Nature Study Section—Chairman, Alice 
G. McCluskey, Cornell university. No 
formal papers were read during the meet- 
ing, but questions of vital interest in 
the nature study movement were intro- 
duced by people actively engaged in 
advancing it. 

Kindergarten Section—Chairman, Ella 
C. Elder, supervisor of kindergartens, 
Buffalo, N. Y. ‘The Law of Liberty,” 
address by Dr. Jennie B. Merrill, New 
York city. 


Mr. SKINNER’S ADDRESS. 


The address of State Supt. Charles R. 
Skinner, on ‘“ Moral Instruction in the 
Schools ” was an eloquent and valuable 
contribution to the value of the meeting. 
He said in part: “I am enough of an op- 
timist to believe that education should be 
made compatible with and inseparable 
from morality, and that the schools should 
be the means to make this a fact. The 
opinion of the great leaders in education 
as well as of the public demands that 
moral instruction be given in them. Be- 
hind all right education there must bea 
background of rugged morality. We can- 
not ask the teachers to give instruction in 
religion, but we must insist that they rec- 
ognize that morality is a guiding principle 
in life. The truth is forced home upon us 
that intellectual training unless balanced 
by morality is liable to become a danger. 
It is certainly true that we can impress 
upon the child habits of correct deport- 
ment, gentleness, and charity, without at 
all discussing the theelogical questions 
that divide human society. Paul urged 
upon his church to think on ‘ whatsoever 
things are just and pure, lovely, honorable, 
of good report,’and this is what we have a 
right to ask of our teachers.” 


Excursions for the purpose of sightsee- 
ing. as well as recreation, were made to 
different points in the vicinity of Saratoga 
Springs, such as Mt. McGregor, Lake 
George, and Lake Champlain. 


A day was spent by many of the visitors 
in Albany, to attend the meeting of the 
Regents of the State university, in annual 
convention. The secretary of the regents, 
J. Russell Parsons, Jr., circulated an 
invitation to the convention visitors and 
arranged with the executive committee, so 
that there should be no conflict of dates. 
A visit to the other departments of the 
state capitol and museum was also 
included. 
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News from the Field. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mrs, William E. Car- 
ter of the Civic Club in this city furnished 
bunting for a national flag which was 
sewed together by more than one hundred 
girls in the Hollingsworth Combined 
primary school, Miss Anna I. McCormick, 
principal. The work was done in connec- 
tion with the regular sewing lessons. At 
the presentation, June 4, a varied program 
was carried out, and an exhibition of 
pupils’ handwork was shown. 


Six summer schools and play grounds 
will be opened this year in Philadelphia. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The board of trus- 
tees of the University ef Rochester in 
their annual meeting adopted a resolution 
requiring the presence at commencement 
of all persons upon whom honorary de- 
grees are conferred. It was also decided 
that hereafter to each recipient of a de- 
gree a diploma be awarded certifying to 
the degree. 


Ralph Voorhees, of Clinton, N. J., has 
given $30,000 to Rutgers as an addition 
to a $20,000 gift made in the spring. The 
entire sum will be used for the erection of 
a new library. 


Dr. McConnell who has just received a 
call to a New York church from Brooklyn 
recently won considerable notoriety by 
putting into operation a plan whereby the 
poorer children in his Sunday school were 
separated from the others and were taught 
at a different hour. He argued that this 
plan was much more successful than the 
old one because of a difference in mental 
attainments. 


A little pamphlet reprinted from a re- 
cent;year book of the agricultural De- 
partment, and dealing with “ Forest Ex- 
pansion in the Middle West,” is being cir- 
culated thru the efforts of Assistant Su- 

erintendent William L. Hall, of the 

orestry Bureau, in.Washington. He an- 
nounces tkat the time has come for the ex- 
tensive development of forest plantations 
thruout the section referred to, to indicate 
the sphere of general planting and suggest 
a general plan of procedure in carrying on 
the work. There have been numerous re- 
quests made to the forestry department 
tor help in extending these plantations 
which in most cases are small, covering not 
more than from five to ten acres, or as 
much land as the farmer can spare from 
his tillage. Railroads arelarge consumers 
and it is suggested that they establish 
plantations along their lines. As most of 
them own land adaptable for this purpose, 
by planting tracts of forest trees, their ex- 
penses will be greatly reduced in the 
future. During the present year Mr. 
John P. Brown, the secretary of the In- 
ternational Society of Arboriculture, has 
been superintending the planting of a 
tract of 110,000 trees not far from New 
Orleans for the Illinois Central Railroad, 
and another tract of 21,000 in Illinois. A 
number of big railroad lines in the west 
have undertaken the enterprise, and many 
— are becoming interested in the good 
work. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—The following changes 
have been made in Cornell faculty. Prof. 
J. Van Pelt has been appointed professor 
of architecture in charge of the college of 
architecture. H. H. Wing and P. A. 
Fish were promoted from assistant pro- 
fessorships to professorships of the dairy, 
husbandry and comparative physiology and 
pharmacology departments, respectively. 
H. A. Sill was rg or assistant pro- 
tessor of ancient history and R. C. H, 
Catterall assistant professor of modern 
European history. Professor Burr is re- 
lieved from ancient history and left free to 
devote himself to medieval history. Dr. 
H. Ries was promoted from an instruc- 
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torship to an assistant professorship in 
geology. 

Professor Catterall, who has been called 
to take the chair of Prof. H. Morse 
Stephens, comes from the University of 
Chicago. Prof. Sill, who takes the new 
chair of ancient history, comes from 
Hobart. 


HAZLETON, Pa.—A _ proposition has 
been made to the Hazle Township school 
board by Rev. J. V. Hussie, to open sum- 
mer schools for idle breaker boys in the 
township buildings. The services of a 
number of Sisters of Mercy have been ten- 
dered to instruct the boys. Father 
Hussie’s planis to provide tuition in the 
primary branches, and he is anxious to 
give hundreds of boys who have been de- 
prived of an elementary education 
because of the necessity of supporting 
parents, brothers and sisters at home a 
chance to learn the rudimentary branches. 


Four American school teachers who re- 
sided at Cebu disappeared after an out 
ing on June ro. A force was sent to rescue 
the teachers, and the Ladrone leader was 
killed ; he wore the watch and revolver of 
Louis Thomas, one of the teachers. The 
_ of rescuing them alive are doubt- 

ul. 


President Harper has announced the 
proposition to expend $1.200,00e on a sec- 
ondary school quadrangle at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The new group will in 
clude several buildings all of which will be 
devoted to secondary education. 


PRINCETON, N. J.—The classes of ’oo 
and ’or have given $6e,000 to the uni- 
versity for special purposes. 


More Money for Johns Hopkins. 


President Remsen announced that the 
endowment fund of $1,000,000, for which 
the friends of the Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity have been earnestly working for the 
past few months, has been completed. 
None of this money is to be used for 
buildings. There is great rejoicing in uni- 
versity circles. A fine site was donated to 
the university by William Wyman and Wil- 
liam Keyser about a year ago. 


Cuban Teachers Return. 


The Cuban government is obliged to go 
back on its contract with the normal 
school at New Paltz, N. Y., for the train 
ing of its teachers. Sixty of the teachers 
are now undergoing a course of instruc- 
tion there. 

On account of the outlook in business 
affairs and the lack of money at the na- 
tional treasury, the government cannot af- 
ford to pay the $30,000 required to instruct 
these teachers. 


No Marrying There. 


Hereafter teachers in the New Castle, 
Pa., public schools who resign during the 
term to marry will be in danger of legal 
proceedings. The schools have been 
handicapped during the last year by 
resignations of teachers who married dur- 
ing the term. The board has now decided 
that all teachers elected for the coming 
term must, before July 1, present in writ- 
ing their acceptance of their places and 
agree to complete the term. 

This will form a valid contract, the ful- 
filment of which can be enforced, and any 
proposed wedding can bestopped by in- 
junction until the completion of the school 
year. 
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Negros Not Going to School. 

The New Orleans school board says that 
the average attendance of colored pupils 
is only 3,690, or about one in seven of the 
negro children of school age; the enroll- 
ment was 5,000. It was supposed that the 
suffrage amendment, requiring a voter to 
know how to read and write, would act as 
a stimulus to the negroes and make them 
more eager for education. But the con- 
trary, however, appears to be the case. 

Next year they will put in negro for 
white teachers in the negro schools. It is 
thought this will bring more negro children 
to the public schools. 


New York City. 


The board of education met July 8 and 
took up the question of appointing a dis- 
trict superintendent in Richmond borough. 
Darwin L. Bardwell, of Binghamton was 
an applicant for the position, but on the 
ground that it was unfair to competent 
principals in the ety, Bowe was not chosen, 
tho baeked by Supt. Maxwell. 


The memory of John H. Myers, a 
teacher and principal in New York public 
schools for forty-three years, will be per- 

etuated by a glass mosaic panel and 
Eeoens tablet which was recently unveiled 
at Public School No. 63. The tablet is a 
gift of graduates,teachers, and friends, and 
was made at the Tiffany studios. 





On June 28 the schoo] teachers of all the 
boroughs of New York city received 
checks for their June and July salaries so 
they needn’t come back from their vaca- 
tions to collect for July. The total pay- 
ment was something like $2,400,0c 0. 


Grammar School, No. 69. 


Mortimer Simon was honored with a 
silver medal by Principal Whitesides be- 
cause of his unvarying good nature during 
his entire course. This quality of character 
should be an example in every school in 
the land. Ugly tempers, dissatisfied minds, 
make more trouble in the world than all 
the book learning can possibly remedy. 
Principal Whiteside did a good thing in 
recognizing this excellent quality of good 
nature. 


A Supervisor of Libraries. 


The supervisien of the libraries in the 
schools has hitherto been in the hands of 
Henry M. Leipziger (whose salary was re- 
cently raised from $5,000 to $6,000), but a 
by-law was passed creating the office of 
supervisor of libraries, but no one was 
chosen to fill it; the salary is $2,500. It 
was hinted that a man from Buffalo is to 
be put in this new position. 


Retirements. 


The following principals were an- 
nounced to have been retired: 

B. L. Southerland, P.S. No.3; Sarah A. 
Clark, P. S. No. 37; Augusta Rhoda, P. 
S. No. 107; Catherine C. vgs wemey P: 
S. No. 49; Leonard Dunkley, Boys’ High 
School on Forty-sixth street. 

The following teachers were also re- 
tired: 

Angelina P. Murray, P. S. No. 172; 
Nicholas J. Mabee, P. S. No. 14; Kate 
M. McKee, P. S. No. 45; Mary Knipe, P 
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General Debility 

Day in and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen, 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy, —vitality is on fhe ebb, and 


che whole system suffers. 
For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 
positively unequalled for ail run-down or 
debilitated conditions. 


HOOD’s PILLS cure constipation, 25 cents, 
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soap in stick form; con- 
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shaving. 
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1,000 Teachers Wanted! i 





An opportunity for 
TIME) teachers, male and fe- 
4 male, that has never 
been equalled! The 
National Correspond- 
ence Institute wants 
1,000 teachers and 
County Superintend- 
ents in different parts 
of the country to act as 
its representatives. 
Need not interfere 
with your present 
work. Splendid op- 
portunity to add to your income. No can- 
vassing required. None but teachers who can 
give good references need apply. Write to- 
day for pordcniors, 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
48-76 Second Nat'l Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 
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S. No. 144; Margaret Doscher, P.S. No. 
4; Magdalena Dickhaut, P. S. No. 65; 
Frances A. Megery, P.S. No.3; Helen 
M. Boyle, P. S. No. 29; Isabella Craig, 
P.S. No. 38; Oscar Weineck, teacher of 
German; Anna J. Young, P. S. No. 
31; Elizabeth T. Burke, P. S. No. 
38, (Brooklyn); Esther K. Cone, P.S. No. 
122; Martha Chilson, P. S. No. 54. 





Miscellany. 


Rand, McNally & Company have done 
a genuine kindness to American boys and 
girls in bringing out a school edition of 
Norse Tales, by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
This author’s position as an American 
writer and critic makes the school book 
mentioned of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance. To put such a book in the hands 
of children is to fix. literary ideals that 
will have a marked influence upon their 
reading taste. 


The International Studio is an illus- 
trated monthly magazine of fine and ap- 
plied art published by John Lane, 67 Fifth 
avenue, New York. As its name implies, 
it represents the illustrative and other pic- 
torial art of the whole world. Only by 
examining a number carefully can one ob- 
tain an adequate idea of the beanie of the 
illustrations and the high quality of the 
printing. We will mention a few of the 
articles in the June number: “‘ A German 
Painter: Robert Sterl,”’ by Dr. Hans W. 
Singer (nine illustrations); “A Birming- 
ham Architect: W. H. Bidlake,” by A. S. 
pe sap (fifteen illustrations); ‘ Illus- 
tration of the Daily Press in America,” by 
Will Jenkins (eight illustrations); ‘ The 
Exhibition of the Vienna Secession,” by 
A.S. Levetus (ten illustrations). 


The chief claim advanced in favor of 
antikamnia tablets is that their use is not 
followed by depression. Incases ef acute 
neuralgia, tested with a view of determin- 
ing the pain-relieving properties of anti 
kamnia tablets, they were found to exceed 
any and all others in rapidity and certainty 
of the relief given. 


Free Hair Food. 


Under special arrangements made with 
the Cranitonic Hair Food Company every 
reader of this paper ar have the profes- 
sional services of the ablest hair and scalp 
specialists in the world absolutely free. 
All that is necessary is to mail a few hairs, 
or a sample from the daily combings, and 
state in your letter if you have dandruff, 
itching scalp, or falling hair, when the 
physicians of the Cranitonic Hair and 
Scalp Institute will make a microscopic 
examination of your hair, advise you b 
mail just what the trouble is and how it 
can be cured. To all who write inclosing 
hair as well as to those who, having no 
hair or scalp disease, would like to try 
the most perfect hair dressing ever formu- 
lated, a sample of the Cranitonic Products 
and a 48-page illustrated book, Hair Care, 
with testimonials will be sent free by mail, 
postpaid. Write today to Cranitonic 
Hair Feod Company, 526 West Broadway, 
New York city. 


A Sustaining Diet. 


These are the enervating days, when, as 
somebody has said, men drop by the sun- 
stroke as if the Day of Fire had dawned. 
They are fraught with danger to people 
whose systems are poorly oe A | ; and 
this leads us to say, in the interest of the 
less robust of our readers, that the full 
effect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is such as to 
suggest the propriety of calling this medi- 
cine something besides a blood purifier 
nd tonic,—say, a sustaining diet. It 
makes it much easier to bear the heat, 
assures refreshing sleep, and will without 
any doubt avert much sickness at this 
time of year. 





Summer Tours to the North. 


Two Tours to Canada via Pen nsylvania 
Railroad, 


For the Summer of 1902 the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has arranged to 
run two personally-conducted tours to 
Canada and Northern New York. These 
tours will leave July 19 and August 13, in- 
cluding Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Quebec, The 
Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, 
Lakes Champlain and George, and Sara- 
toga, occupying fifteen days; round-trip 
rate, $125. 

Each tour will be in charge of one of the 
Company’s tourist agents, assisted by an 
experienced lady as chaperon, whose es- 
pecial charge will be unescorted ladies. 

The rate covers railway and boat fare 
for the entire round trip, parlor-car seats, 
meals en route, hotel entertainment, trans- 
fer charges, and carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets or any 
additional information, address Tourist 
Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
1196 —— New York; 860 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N.J.;or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 





The Coronation Poem. 


The Jnudependent prints these verses 
by Alfred Austin, the poet-laureate, writ- 
ten for the coronation: 


The Crowning of Kingship. 


June 26, 1902. 
What do we crown and celebrate to-day ? 
Kingship and empire throned on peaceful 
power; 
Since to be weak is to endure the sway 
Of every threatening hour: 


Kingship symbolic of a People’s will, 
Themselves born kingly, Sovrans of the 
Sea 
And, like the sea, let whatso tempestsshrill, 
One, world-wide, feared and free: 


For ’tis nor crown nor sceptre men revere, 
But the majestic mind and regal soul, 

That amid clashing clamors serve to steer 
A realm unto its goal: 


Kings who, than wise counsellors yet more 


wise, 
Because of the calm height wherefrom 
they scan 
The orbit of their Empire, can surmise 
God's destiny for man: 


Who honor worth and genius, and share 
Their Kingliness with nothing base or 
mean, 
And, at their side, one tender-souled as fair, 
A woman and a Queen: 


Whom, themselves simple, splendid for the 
And steadfast as the stars tho seasons 


veer 
Priesthood can bless and poets celebrate, 
With conscience clean and clear: 


Whom neither pomp nor pzan can befool 
To = the scutcheon of their ancient 
line 
Transmitters of arace whose right to rule 
Shall seem and be divine. 


So may a throne-knit people long while 
crown . 
Kingship and Kings, who, as the ages 


run 
Heirs to Victoria's virtues, hand them down | th 


From sire to son, and son! 
Kent, England. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 

M&s. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE ''EETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “Mrs Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
pottle. 








ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 
Broadway and litth Street, New York 
(Opp. Grace Church) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Table d’Hote Breakfast - - = $ .50 
7 ** Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 


Contealiy located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. ‘ 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 

















Goop | NcomeEs 


IMI ADE 


ELuU OUR CELEBRATED GOODS 
PER CENT. COMMISSION 


oor OS 


26 TO 


iS 


~Iihy i 


BYR) BEST. GROWN | 


Xpy 





ONLY 33° A LB. 


In absolutely air-tight 1-Ib. trade-mark bags, 
pr strength and flavor indefinitely, 


Other Good Ooffeon P12 to 160 a Ib, 
Excellent Teas in the Oup, 30, 36, 60ca 1b, 
COOK BOOK FREE 
to customers, bound in cloth, 325 pp., 8,500 receipts. 

For New Terms, addrass 
The Great f:.nerican Tea Co. 


P. ©. BOX 289 
31 & 33 Vesey St.,. New York 

















A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
De. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, fisvnricr 


BEAUTIFIER 





om diseases, an 
y every blemish 
on beauty and 


we taste it to 
be sureit 
; _ isproperly 
made. Acceptno counterfeit of similarname. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sa id toa lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): “* 
com, 2 he pee pan 
weir the n preparations.” 
ottle will last six months using it every day. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBT LE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
me oe 
an - ers 
throu, hout the U.8.. Ginadas, and Europe, ‘Also found 
in N. Y. City at R. H. eer ‘Wanamaker’s, and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. eware of Base Imitations, 
81,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling 
e same, 





Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


CARMEN RIE ini ri) ane ure 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, set": Asthma, 


* Bold by all Dro 
STOWELL & CO., or by mail, scents. 


+) 
Charlestowa, Mass. 
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Worth-While 
Book Offer 
Number 1 
















Allen’s Historic Outlines of Education. 


By JEROME ALLEN, Late Dea -Y. School of Pedagogy. In its 42 pp. 
this book gives the true outline of the different forms of education from 
the time of tse Greeks to the Ya day. It is the best brief outline of 
educational history published. 15c. 


Autobiography of Froebel. 

The analysis Of the views of Froebel will be of great value to any 
teacher, but especially to the primary and kindergarten teacher, who 
wishes to understand the philosophy of mental develment. Cloth, 16mo. 
128 pp. 50c. c . z 
Browning’s Aspects of Education. 

The author divides his work into four parts: Humanism, Realism. Nat- 
uralism, and the English Public School, showing the gradual change of 
ideas into Naturalism—the broad term for education of the present day. 
Limp cloth, 16mo, 60 pp. 25c. 


© - 7 . 
Browning’s Educational Theories. 

This standard book is well known. Our edition is the best because it has 
(1) side besdings giving the subject of each a (2) each chapter 
is followed by an analysis; (3) it hasa very full index; (4) alsoan appen- 
qix on Froebel and the American Common School, Don’t fail to get our 
new edition. Cloth, 16mo, 228pp. 


. ° 
Kellogg’s Pestalozzi. 
Gives the foundation principles of Pestalozzi and these principles are form. 
ulated again in the introduction in their simplest form; thus the teacher- 
student is not left to grope his way as best he can. 15c. 


Mulcaster and Ascham, Two English 
— It contains two studies of great English teach- 
ers. Cc. 


J . 
Phelps’ David P. Page. 
Is well worth careful reading. Page was the first normal school principal 
in the U. S., and his work is known everywhere. Catalog,15c, 


. > e 
Quick’s Educational Reformers. 

This is the best history of education published for the common schoo! 
teacher, and generally recognized asthe standard. This edition is superior 
in ——" headings, printing, binding and low price. 16mo, 
336 pp. ° 


© * . * 
Rector’s Montaigne’s The_ Education 
OF CHILDREN. A course of selections from Montaigne, protesting 
against ntry, containing a full account of the life of this forerunner 
of Locke and Rx u. Acie 1 protest against all methods of cram- 
ming. XLVI. of Int. Ed. Series. Cloth, #1.00; our price, 70c.; post., 10c. 


. . . e 
Reinhart’s History of Education 
is a brief but comprehensive presentation of the main facts in educa- 
tional progress, by a well-known author. Note the low price. Limp 
cloth. 16mo, 64 pp. 25c. 


. am 
Lang’s (Ossian H.)Valuable Monographs 
LANG’S COMENIUS LANG’S BASEDOW. 
“ag HORACE MANN. as ROUSSEAU. 

Studies of the great educational reformers; valuable toeveryone, but 
especially to the young teacher. Get these books and know about these 
great men and their ideas. _15e. each. 

*GREAT TEACHERS OF FOUR CENTURIES is an outline history of 
thegreat Movements and Masters of the past four hundred years. A 


sketch of American prdasorice is added. 25c. 
* HERBART AND HIS OUTLINES OF THE SCIENCE OF EDU- 
CATION. This book has been to give those teachers who are 

up the study of Herbart a clear and simple outline of his educa- 
tional philosophy, aims, and methods. 25e. 








Popular Classics, 


Classic Ficlion 
3c. to 15c. 








sent to us before Aug. 1, we will send 
For $2.00 any books advertised on this page to 
the value of $1.50 and will also credit you $1.00 
on account of your own or other subscription to THE 
JourNaL, or, if your subscription is already paid as 
far as Jan. 1,1903, you may have instead $1.00 
toward any books advertised in our Worth-While 
Library, consisting of about 1000 selected volumes of 
the world’s best books, in good or fine editions, at 
the lowest prices ever known. Catalog sent free 








credit 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


. 
Seeley’s Common School System of 
GERMANY AND ITS LESSONS TO AMERICA. By Dk. LEVI 
SEELEY. This book is the first in English to give a complete picture of the 
German School System, and to show how we may profit by the experi- 
ence of the German people. $1.50. 


Payne’s 100 Lessons in Nature About 


MY SCHOOL-HOUSE. By FRANK O. PAYNE. Nature study is being 
introduced into most progressive schools. This is the book that teachers 
need to help them. It indicates a method, marks out an attractive series 
of lessons, gives many model lessons that have proven successful in the 
author’s own school, suggests to the teachers — ways of making the 
work of greatest value as well as interest, and is fully illustrated. It 
covers a field not occupied by any other book and is indispensable to any 
one who would be highly successful in this work. Handsome cloth. $1.00. 


, e e 
Payne’s How to Study Aquatic Life. 

By Frank Owen Payne. This volume of 64 pages describes in a very in- 
teresting and helpful way the methods to be employed to study the life 
found in brooksand ponds. This is exceedingly fascinating to boys, and 
a teacher will know how to proceed by reading these pages. It is No. 16 
of the noted ** How to Teach” series. Limpcloth. 25c. 


+ J 
Payne’s How to Study Trees. 

By Frank Owen Payne. This volume will be found to be like all of Supt. 
Payne’s books, a very practical and helpful book for the teacher. There 
is renewed interest in the study of nature, the tree is a conspicuous ob- 
ject and its general features sheuld be studied, and its functions known 
to the schoo] boy and girl. To meet the need of this study and supply the 
knowledge required is the object of the book. It is No. 17 of the noted 
“How to Teach” Series. Limpcloth, 25c. 


> e 
Payne’s How to Teach Birds. 

By Frank O. Payne, The plan of this book is the same as that of How to 
Teach Minerals; topics discussed are: Parts of a Bird, Feathers, Kinds 
of Birds, Habits, Nests, Eggs, Songs, Some Bad Birds, Moulting, ‘Modifi- 
cations of the Bill, tions. Under the headsof Order of Procedure, 
Field Observations, Points to Note, the author gives wise suggestions to 
the teachers. Fully illustrated. Limp cloth‘covers, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach Bugs, Beetles. 


AND LOCUSTS. By Frank O. Payne. It first takes up the subject of 
Insects, in general, discussing What is an Insect, the Parts of an Insect, 
How to Catch and Kill Insects. Then Beetles, and describes in detail 
the Potato Beetle, the Lady Bug, the on Click Beetle, Tiger Beetles, 
Soldier Beetles, Borers, Water Beetles, Carrion Beetles, Weevils, Some 
Strange Beetles. Bugs are treated in the same way, and then the follow- 
ing in detail: the Squash, the Chinch Bug, the Cicada, the Giant Water 
Bug. Plant Lice, the Scorpion Bug, etc. Under Locusts there are de- 
scribed the Grasshopper, Katydid, Crickets, Walking Stick, Roach. 
Fully illustrated. Limp cloth cover, #5c. 


Payne’s How to Teach Butterflies and 


BEES. Similar in plan tothe above. Describes the common Butter- 
flies, Moths, Sphinges, and Bees, giving their characteristics by which 
they may be distinguished, their habits, ete. Limp cloth, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach Minerals. 


By Frank O. Payne. Chap.1 gives an Outline of the Study, including 
omgpeusens on where to find minerals, how to study them, apparatus, 
collections. Chap. 2, Hints to Teachers. Chap. 3, Crystals. Chap. 4 
takes up the 10 properties of minerals, discussing each. Chap. 5 deals 
with Special Features of Some Minerals. Chap. 6, Mineral Descriptions. 
Chap. 7, General Lessons for Little Children. In Chap. 8 the author 
takes up Lessons on Minerals, discussing thoroly the properties of 
sulphur, galena, etc. Chap. 9 is devoted to Rocks, discussing granite, 
sandstone, etc, Chap.10 gives A Course of Study in Minerals. Fully, 

ustrated. Limp cloth covers, 25c. 








Over aithousand titles of the best and most 
famous writings of the world's greatest authors 
of all tmes and classic languages, at prices 
wonderfully low. For home hbraries or 
school supplementary reading. Full lst sent 
free on request. 


E. L.KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 





